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PREFACE. 


SS, 


HE author—or, it would be more 

strictly correct to say, the compiler 
of the following ‘ Records”—is aware that 
some explanation, if not, indeed, some 
apology, is due to the readers thereof, in 
that the heroine, after having been, for a 
certain number of chapters, permitted to 
tell her own ‘‘unvarnished tale,” is sud- 
denly displaced from the foremost rank 
amongst the dramatis persone, the chroni- 
cles of whose sayings and doings, their 
sorrows and their joys, are, in the form of 
a simple narrative, and in the third person, 
thenceforth continued. The reason for 
this somewhat abnormal mode of proceed- 
ing is to be found in a desire on the his- 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE CEDAR-TREE. 


JY H—that is to say, my Cousin Susan 
and the young person who is about 

to disclose to you a portion of her not 
uneventful story,—are seated under the 
shadow of the grand old cedar-tree which 
stands in the centre of our lawn. The 
August sun strives, but in vain, to obtain 
for its fierce rays an entrance through the 
heavy branches, and there is a sweet 
summer wind astir, the which wafts to our 
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PREFACE. 


[——S ey, 


HE author—or, it would be more 

strictly correct to say, the compiler 
of the following ‘‘ Records”—1is aware that 
some explanation, if not, indeed, some 
apology, is due to the readers thereof, in 
that the heroine, after having been, for a 
certain number of chapters, permitted to 
tell her own ‘“‘ unvarnished tale,” is sud- 
denly displaced from the foremost rank 
amongst the dramatis persone, the chroni- 
cles of whose sayings and doings, their 
sorrows and their joys, are, in the form of 
a simple narrative, and in the third person, 
thenceforth continued. The reason for 
this somewhat abnormal mode of proceed- 
ing is to be found in a desire on the his- 
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nostrils the scent of flowers innumerable, 
the perfumes of “the Frenchman’s dar- 
ling "—unpretentious mignonette—taking 
first rank among our floral surroundings. 

We are 

A pair of friends, though I am young 

And she is sixty-two. 
And, unbending as the dear old maid is 
wont to the world in general to appear, to 
me, her almost adopted child, she has 
often demonstrated a capacity for being 
both sympathizing and tender. 

I can see her now, her small old-fash- 
ioned cap tied primly under her chin; her 
simple, inexpensive dress, and her large 
blue eyes—surmounting cheeks faintly 
streaked with carmine (as is the manner 
of some tempting-looking apples)—fixed, 
for the moment, with a look of keen 
inquiry on my face. Her seat is a low 
camp-stool, whilst mine is our Mother 
Harth, moss-carpeted, yet, nevertheless, 
hard of substance. But what matters it? 
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At healthy nineteen, with bones and 
muscles as lissome as they are impervious 
to the eye, ‘‘soft planks”? do not need to 
be looked out for. 

“Maggie,” Cousin Susan is saying, her 
‘cross stich” work, as she always calls it, 
lying—an unusual state of things—neg- 
lected on her knee, “am I never to under- 
stand you? Do you like or dislike this 
almost new acquaintance, whose horses 
you ride, and who follows you about as 
your shadow? Sometimes I almost fear— 
and, Maggie, the very idea frightens me— 
that you have actually begun to love him.” 

And Cousin Susan, spinster though she 
is, and endowed with the experience of 
more than half a century of time, actually 
blushes as the words, so all-important to 
most of her sex, pass her thin lips. 

I am sitting with my hands clasped 
round my knees, a battered brown straw 
hat lies on the ground beside me, whilst 
some amusement at my companion’s sim- 

BZ 
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plicity is probably visible on my counte- 
nance. 

“Love him,” I repeat— love Brian 
Effingham! Good gracious, no! Dear 
Cousin Susan, how could such an idea 
ever enter your head ?” 

Miss de Beauvoir (for such is my rela- 
tion’s name) lays her small, well-shaped 
hand upon my arm. 

‘“‘T am more than glad to hear you say 
so,” she rejoins; “but are you sure that 
you quite know yourself what you are 
feeling for Colonel Effingham? And, be- 
sides, if you are determined against accept- 
ing him, how can you justify your seeming 
liking for this certainly devoted lover? 
How can you excuse yourself, dear, for 
encouraging—as you certainly do—his 
attentions ?” 

I take a few minutes to consider in 
what fashion it will be best for me to reply 
to these home questions, and then I say, 
slowly, 
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‘But supposing that I do like Brian 
(and I never told you that I did not), 
surely there is no harm in treating him 
like a man and a brother; and fe is not 
deceived, you may be sure of that, while 
_as for being devoted—that he could never 
be! No woman, not even were she pos- 
sessed of the charms of a Ninon or a 
Cleopatra, will ever succeed in rousing a— 
sentimental tenderness in his breast. I 
know him so well, and it is this certainty 
which saves me from the danger of loving 
him.” 

‘‘Then you think—you agree with me 
that it would be unadvisable—a misfor- 
tune, in short, if you were to give your 
heart to Colonel Effingham ?” 

“Certainly I do,” is my prompt answer. 
“ Whoever is rash enough to become his 
wife, must be morally as well as physically 
brave, must have nerves of steel, as well 
as a constitution of iron, and be able at 
all times, and under all circumstances, to 
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hold her own. ‘fazs-toz mouton, et le loup 
fégorgera, is @ maxim to be remembered 
and acted on, if she be wise, by the future 
Mrs. Effingham of Hartwell.” 

* You think, then, that your friend has 
in him something of the bully? J amsur- 
prised. He gives one the idea of being so 
thoroughly manly, and men of that stamp 
are rarely oppressors of the weak.” 

“ Nor would he be so of settled purpose, 
or of ‘malice intent, but——” And here 
I pause, partly because of the difficulty of 
making Cousin Susan understand, in the 
very slightest degree, the complex com- 
ponent parts (as they appear to me) of my 
admirer’s character, and partly from a dis- 
like to allowing the fact of my having so 
carefully analysed that character to become 
apparent. 

Cousin Susan breaks the short silence 
which follows by a sigh, and, as she plants 
her ‘‘ lambswool needle” in the coarse can- 
vas which, when turned into a red and 
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brown abomination of ‘‘ worsted work,” 
will cover a footstool intended for me, she 
says, thoughtfully, 

‘‘Ah! well, I suppose most people are 
puzzles, especially men whose interest it 
is to make the best of themselves. All 
the same, I am obliged to this particular 
man for letting my darling see that he is 
hard of heart, and certain, if married, to 
become a tyrant.” 

“But,” I retort, laughing, “it is my 
keenness of perception, not hzs frankness, 
that has brought these amiable qualities to 
light. Not that your béte noire has done or 
left undone anything likely to conceal their 
existence. A man more incapable of play- 
ing a part does not exist, and yet I find 
myself sometimes puzzled as to what he is, 


”? 


or rather might be, if 

This I say almost more in answer to a 
passing reflection of my own than for the 
purpose of conveying information to my 
companion, and therefore 1 am slightly 
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startled when she, in response to my mur- 
mured words, says, solemnly, 

‘And yet, dear, Colonel Effingham can 
scarcely, I think, in one respect, at least, 
be an enigma to you. He is certainly not 
a religious man.” | 

“In that respect,” I answer, giddily, 
“he has, unhappily, but too many of our 
acquaintances to keep him in countenance. 
Devout young men are rare in these our 
days.” | 

“Granted. It is not the fashion to go 
to church, and act from principle.” 

Cousin Susan, good woman though she 
is, can be sarcastic on occasion, and few 
things rouse her displeasure so quickly as 
levity such as that of which she evidently 
thought I had been guilty. 

My sense of justice at once inspired me 
to take the part of the accused. 

‘Indeed, Cousin Susan,” I say, “ you 
are wrong in imagining that fashion has 
anything to do with Colonel Effngham’s 
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saylogs or actions; he would be the very 
last to follow the multitude in doing 
evil.” 

“Or in going the contrary way. To be 
sure, multitudes are not given to setting an 
example in that direction; but I won't be 
hard upon him, dear. It is possible that, 
reckless as he appears to be, the good may 
outweigh the bad in his nature; still, I 
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greatly fear 

‘Don’t stop, please,” I say, impetuously. 
“‘T don’t the least mind hearing him abused. 
I rather dislike a man in whom no one can 
find anything to criticise. He would be 
such a stupidly negative character, which 
Brian certainly is not. We were talking, 
though, about his not being a religious 
man, and I fancy you were about to say 
that only a religious man can be a good 
one.” 

“A wrong guess, my child. Such an 
assertion would entail an argument for — 


which I am far from being in the mood. 
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What I was going to suggest is simply 
this, that Colonel Effingham is too apt to 
make a kind of boast of his freedom from 
the prejudices of belief. He loses, in 
fact—as you, my dear, must have noticed 
—no opportunity of deriding a religion 
which in his childhood—at least, we may 
imagine so—he was taught to respect.” 

To this accusation, much as I object to 
the task of defending the absent one, I 
feel bound to reply. My cousin’s remark 
is, however, too decidedly founded on fact 
for any valid excuse to be practicable. 

“Of course I have heard him talk in 
that manner,” J, with some impatience, re- 
join, “‘and it has always greatly shocked 
me. But Ido not think he means harm. 
He is so apt to talkat random. And then 


29 


his nature is so reckless—so fearless— 
Cousin Susan lifts up both hands and 
eyes in unmistakeable dismay. 
“ Fearless!” she repeats. ‘‘ Oh, Maggie, 
child! is it possible that you can see in 
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this defiant spirit the proof of a courageous 
nature? ‘To my thinking, there is some- 
thing mean in insulting an unseen Being 
who has given countless proofs that He is 
rarely to be provoked to outward wrath, 
and to the inflicting of summary punish- 
ment upon profane and daring scoffers.” 
Startling words, and spoken in a start- 
ling way, for the sacredness of the subject 
has made even Cousin Susan eloquent, 
and has lighted up her pale blue eyes in a 
marvellous fashion. She is, moreover, 
thoroughly in the right; but, as I cannot 
bring myself to succumb before so meek a 
mentor, I say, with pert pugnaciousness— 
“How Brian would stare if he heard 
that anyone had accused him of being 
mean! [I don't even think, as you appear 
to do, that he has been given over to a 


” 


reprobate mind, and 

‘Nor indeed do I—at least,” (checking 
herself), ‘I hope not. In his original nature 
probably the good may have exceeded the 
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evil, and perhaps, dear, if you were to say 
a word in season—if—if you were to show 
displeasure at such conduct——- Men are 
so much what women make them, and one 
frown upon your bright face would, I 
firmly believe, be more effective for good 
than all the arguments in the world.” 

I feel no inclination to combat this re- 
mark; probably (the erring one being what 
is called ‘in love”) some such power as 
Cousin Susan speaks of might be mine, 
but I am a moral coward. I hate the idea 
of making myself in the very slightest de- 
gree less charming in the eyes of the man 
whose proposals, should they be ever made, 
I am nevertheless persistently intending to 
decline. It is in this spirit that I reply to 
Miss de Beauvoir's suggestion. 

‘“‘ How little you know him !” I exclaim 
—‘“‘about as little as you can fathom the 
ruminations of dear old Cowslip as she 
whisks her tail yonder in the meadow, and 
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stares at us with her great sleepy eyes; 
but £ know that the slightest opposition, 
the faintest ghost of a suggestion that he 
—Brian Effngham—can by any possibility 
be under the influence and authority of 
any power whatsoever (be that power 
great or small), is sufficient to arouse in 
him a spirit of opposition which, in addi- 
tion to other evils attendant on this peculi- 
arity, often drives him into the main- 
tenance of the wildest possible opinions; 
indeed, awful as such an assertion sounds, 
and though I shrink from saying this even 
to you, I feel persuaded that his almost 
Insane mental resistance to coercion is the 
cause, unsuspected, probably—or rather, I 
should say, certainly—by himself, to which 
may be traced the fault—a very unjustifi- 
able one, I own—which Colonel Effingham 
has laid himself open to be accused of.” 

“ Unjustifiable, indeed,” responds my 
cousin, the tone of whose mind is es- 
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sentially God-fearing (fearing far more 
than /oving, inasmuch as she believes—poor 
soul !—in eternal punishment awaiting the 
countless hapless ones who, without their 
knowledge or consent, have come into a 
world in which not to sin is so terribly 
—so cruelly difficult!). ‘‘‘ Unjustifiable’ 
do you call him?” continues my cousin. 
“T am more inclined to style this man, 
judging from his spoken opinions, a blas- 
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phemer—a God-defier 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear!” groan I, ‘ where 
shall we, sinners as we are, look for the 
grains of allowance which ought to weigh 
so heavily in the scale that holds our judg- 
ments of our fellow-creatures ? From what 
people say of this poor man’s ‘raising’ he 
has not enjoyed many chances of becoming 
what is generally called a religious indi- 
vidual. From his babyhood his surround- 
ings must have been precisely those which 
tend to make absence of ‘religion popular, 
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and vice-versa. Cheery, agreeable people 
are, for the most part, the godless ones, 


9 


while 


9 


‘‘Oh, my dear | 

‘But indeed it is true. Of course we 
all are acquainted with the axiom (just as 
we are taught to believe that goodness is 
better than beauty) that to be seriously 
and devoutly-minded is infinitely prefer- 
able to being jolly and entertaining, 
but : 

“Excuse me one moment,” interrupts 


my companion, “but I am, as you know, 
an old woman, without your sharpness, of 
course ” (this a little ironically), “ for young 
people seem to me, in these days, to be 
born—or, at least, to think they are—with 
experience of the world, and of human 
nature, but I have looked about me, and I 
really think it possible for men to be both 
good and cheerful, and for girls to be good 
and pretty too.” 
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“* Possible !” I say, only half assentingly, 
for my opponent is clearly so impressed 
with the importance of the subject that 
I cannot bring myself to entirely and 
openly disagree with her; “but I really 
am of opinion that ‘good’ beauties would 
probably be gooder still if Fate had not 
been so cruel as to make them plain. As 
regards, however, the connection between 
dulness and devotion, I won't give way an 
inch; and, besides, even if they don't 
habitually go hand in hand, men who hate 
to be bored, imagine that they do, which, as 
regards the effect produced, comes to much 
the same thing in the end.” 

“The end being, I greatly fear, that 
Brian Effingham, believing nothing, rever- 
encing nothing, having no wholesome fear 
either of God or man, owning no law but 
his own will——” 

‘“‘ | beg your pardon, there are the laws 
of honour, which I assure you Brian 
reverences intensely, and obeys with abso- 
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lute servility. However, as I have not, 
and never had, the slightest intention of 
marrying the poor fellow, I do not see 
what right we have to pick him to pieces.” 

“But has he proposed to you?” asks my 
excellent old relation, who, being no 
“faultless monster,” is naturally anxious 
to discover how far things have gone with 
her young friend’s admirer. 

“Twenty times at least,” is my laughing 
reply, ‘‘and I am rather expecting the 
twenty-first repetition by post to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘Foolish child,” remonstrates Miss de 
Beauvoir, who, in her real and deep anxiety 
for my well-doing, is half inclined to resent 
the lack of seriousness in my response. 
“Even the idea of marriage cannot make 
you thoughtful for more than ten minutes 
at a time.” 

“Can it not? However, I quite agree 
that it ought to, and some day I may, 
perhaps, be in a position to realize what a 

VOL. I. C 
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very solemn thing it is to be bound for 
life by the most unskake-off-able vows to 
a person whom you may find—the chances 
are about even that it will be so—it quite 
impossible either to love or honour. 
L’amour, as every sensible person knows, 
or ought to know, ne se commande pas, and 
one mean act, one instance of untruthful- 
ness in a husband, and away would fly the 
honour which—supposing the case mine— 
I had sworn to feel for him.” 

“But you could try—you could do your 
best——” 

* Ah well, but I shouldn’t succeed, and 
I should know from the first that it was 
no use trying to do so. ‘To obey seems to 
me to be easy enough, but the rest—the 
keeping true, I mean—of course that 
ought to be in every woman’s power; 
but i 

I am interrupted by what sounds almost 


like a ery of dismay from my old friend’s 
lips. 
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“My dear, my dear, what are you saying ?” 
Miss de Beauvoir, with her usually pale 
cheek flushed, and the strings of her prim 
cap set a-quivering by the nervous agita- 
tion of their wearer. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say that you doubt—that you think—oh, 
dear, it makes me shudder to find that 
such ideas should ever have come into 
your head !” 

“Does it? Iam sorry,” I rejoin, rous- 
ing myself from a reverie in which I had 
spoken aloud my thoughts. ‘‘ But,” look- 
ing dreamingly at the lengthening shadows 
on the lawn, and at the old cow which has 
aroused herself from her reverie and is 
quietly taking stock of us over the low 
garden railings that enclose the field, 
‘is it, do you think, so very strange—so 
very unpardonable for a woman—a girl, 
if you will—to look out for breakers 
ahead : 

‘She should not even guess that such 


breakers exist.” — 
c 2 
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‘And you believe—you really do—in 
the existence of ignorance such as that?” 

“Indeed I do, and all that you could 
say would fail to shake my trust. What! 
Can it be that young girls, carefully and 
delicately brought up——” 

“ As I have been. Now, Cousin Susan,” 
playfully holding up a warning finger, ‘I 
won't be made use of in the way of point- 
ing a moral. If you don’t think me a 


99 


positively wicked girl 7 

‘“Of course I don’t. But, oh, Maggie, 
child, you can’t really mean all you say.” 

“Can't I? Well, perhaps not. But, 
after all, who does? We know what 
words were given us for, and the machin- 
ery that is required to hide that hideous 
sight the naked human heart, is often 
necessarily complicated.” 

“My love, what pleasure can you find 
in making yourself out worse than you 


33 


are, when 
“IT am in reality so much better,” is my 
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laughing reply, as I bend what novelists 
might describe as my “graceful” head (Iam 
above the middle height, but, being tolera- 
bly well-proportioned, it occurs to few to 
call me tall), in order to press a kiss upon 
my old friend’s cheek. ‘ But enough of 
nonsense for one while. How tired you 
must be, dear, of it! Brisons la-dessus— 
which, I suppose, means ‘ Let us break off 
the discussion’—and accept a promise 
from me—that nothing—no, nothing, even 
were he to propose to me for the two and 
twentieth time, would induce me to become 
the wife of ‘that ruffian’ Brian Hffing- 


”? 


ham. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IS HE A “RUFFIAN?” 


ES—I suppose that he was a “ruffian.” 
The sobriquet was applied to him by - 

the few who called themselves his friends, 
and by the many who had, for reasons 
which will soon be apparent, no especial 
liking for Brian Effingham. A “ruffian !” 
Well, there are ruffians and ruffians, and 
to some “he might possibly be gentle- 
ness!” No disparagement, moreover, but 
the contrary was intended by the men— 
his juniors, mostly—who had caused the 
Colonel’s name to be associated with such 
an ugly-sounding epithet. Reckless and 
dare-devilism will never, as long as the 
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world lasts, be without their admirers, 
and, to young fellows who had not in 
their own persons undergone any annoy- 
ance consequent on Brian’s ‘‘ruffianism” 
of character, be was probably considered 
to be a very fine fellow indeed. 

And I verily believe that amongst those 
who so considered him was my father, 
my good-natured, hospitable, and, I fear 
I must add, somewhat selfish father, who 
ought, seeing he was what is called a 
‘family man,” to have shown more dis- 
crimination as regarded the guests whom 
he welcomed to his house. 

My acquaintance with Cousin Susan's 
béte notre—her béte noire because of her in- 
tense fear that J may, by possibility, be 
induced to accept himas a husband—came 
about after this wise:— 

You must imagine, dear reader, that it 
is the winter season of the year, that 
Christmas—a green one—good for hunt- 
ing-men and churchyards, is near at hand, 
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and that the young woman whom you 
have lately seen with no covering save a 
quantum sufficit of hair, the colour of a red- 
brown russet apple, on her glossy head, 
and whose shapely shoulders (you see that, 
being my own heroine, I cannot delegate 
to another the duty of personal descrip- 
tion) were but imperfectly concealed by 
her well-fitting muslin dress, is in ortho- 
dox winter costume, looking “very nice,” 
as her bright face, seen from behind a 
"short, coquettish “fall,” smiles winningly 
on a young man with whom, on the plat- 
form of the Waterloo Terminus,-she is 
exchanging farewell words. 

‘* You'll be awfully bored,” the said young 
man is asserting ; ‘‘and will wish yourself 
back in a week. If you don't, I'll eat my 
hat, lining and all. You had much better 
—now do take my advice—stay on in 
town.” 

And the speaker, a slight, dingy-com- 
plexioned young gentleman, who, however, 
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looks, to the experienced eye, what in fact 
he is—namely, a cavalry officer in “‘ plain 
clothes "—taps his boot languidly, and 
pauses for a response. | 

He is leaning against the open door of 
a first-class railway carriage; there is a 
slight delay in the departure of the down 
“train to Tellhurst,” in Foxfordshire, and 
Charlie Knight is taking advantage of the 
delay to make what he calls ‘“‘running,” 
with the attractive-looking young person 
attired in blue serge, whose fresh red lips 
and laughing eyes have caused more than 
one Ulster-coated personage to hesitate 
between her companionship and the dearer 
delights of a two hours’ free indulgence in 
the weed he loves. No need to inform 
Madge Barham in words that so it is, and 
that the “having the carriage to herself” 
is a piece of good (?) fortune which is hardly 
likely to fall to her lot. She is not especi- 
ally fond of a ¢éte-a-téte with her own 
thoughts, and, possibly, with her own 
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conscience, therefore it is with ‘‘satisfac- 
tion,” not altogether unmingled with some- 
thing approaching to alarm, that she 
watches the movements of a tall, soldier- 
like looking man (not a dragoon—dis- 
mounted cavalry officers can rarely walk as 
does this stranger), who is quietly occupied 
in directing one of the attendant porters 
to place in the carriage occupied by her- 
self certain of the less cumbersome articles 
of which his luggage consists. The 
name of this man, as the reader has pro- 
bably already guessed, is Brian Effingham. 
His age (I may as well say here a few 
words upon the subject of his birth and 
antecedents) is something over thirty, 
and he has lately, greatly against the 
wishes of his family, sold out of the Army. 
As a soldier, he had distinguished himself 
‘not a little, and received the rank of 
brevet Lieutenant-Colonel for good service 
done in one of the Caffre Wars. 

The seat in the carriage which this 
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gentleman elects to occupy is opposite to, 
but in the far corner from, the one in 
which a laughing, rosy-lipped girl is hold- 
ing converse with her free and easy-looking 
acquaintance. He (the Colonel), taking 
no apparent notice of either, begins to cut 
with leisurely fingers the pages of The Field 
with his railway-ticket, and, whilst thus 
employed, the warning-bell is heard to 
sound, doors are banged to, and, as they 
slowly roll out of the Station, Margaret 
ventures to steal a glance at her com- 
panion. Only a furtive one, for, though 
in ball-room and hunting-field she can be 
liberal enough of smiles and “chaff” and 
eye-play, this girl feels, as I before said, 
something rather like alarm at the notion 
that she is to be shut up ‘‘alone” for more 
than an hour with a strange man, who 
may, for aught she knows, be either a 
reprobate or a lunatic. Nor is her trouble 
decreased by the reflection that should 
“offence” come, she will have brought it 
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—in a great measure—on herself ; for had 
she not laughed—ay, and flirted (it was 
such a safe thing to do!) with Charlie 
Knight, as he leant with his odious 
familiarity against the carriage side, and 
so perhaps made it appear—the idea was 
really too horrible—as if she were a girl 
with whom even a stranger might permit 
himself to be familiar? How intensely at 
that moment did she detest the ugly young 
dragoon, whose vanity, as she could now 
see, had induced him to appear on such 
excellently good terms with her foolish 
self. 

“Great idiot,” she says, inwardly, as 
with the eye of experience in such matters 
she mentally decides that her companion is 
a gentleman, every inch of him, “I do be- 
lieve he thought that I wanted to have this 
one in the carriage with me,” and then, as 
a sudden idea occurs to her, the idea, 
namely, that “this one probably shares 
with thick-witted, coarse-natured Charlie 
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Knight, the notion which is so repugnant 
to her pride and modesty, Madge Barham, 
her cheeks burning with indignant shame, 
turns those betraying witnesses window- 
wards, and appears absorbed 1n contempla- 
tion of the leafless, watery country through 
which the rushing, tearing “‘express” is 
carrying them. It has been pouring per- 
severingly for weeks. The ‘gracious 
rain” has been sent on the earth in such 
overflowing measure that universal com- 
plaint is the result, and leading articles 
in popular journals are beginning to say 
“hold enough.” The heads of the Church, 
too, deeming the matter serious, have 
taken it in hand, and, apparently forgetting 
the four thousand years old promise that 
“seed time and harvest shall never fail,” 
have ordered all their congregations to 
pray to the Almighty Disposer of events 
that “‘ the fruits of the earth may in due 
season ” be granted to their petitions. 
Meanwhile the prospect without 1s any- 
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thing but smiling, for, on either side of 
the iron road, broad sheets of water, over 
the surface of which a strong sou’-wester 
wildly sweeps, is causing mimic waves to 
circle, and bending the summits of the 
trees, whose stems and lower branches are 
immersed in the waters that “cover the 
land.” For the first ten minutes the novelty 
of the scene interests Madge, and gives 
birth in her brain to other ideas than 
those which are connected with her fellow- 
traveller. She possesses a vivid imagina- 
tion, and has flown on its swift wings to 
the Lagoons of Venice, to the great Flood, 
which must have commenced, she thinks, 
something after this wise, and finally her 
busy fancy recalls in life-like colours 
the waste of raging waters in which 
‘““Maggie Tulliver,” the best-beloved and 
most admired of all the heroines about 
whom Margaret Barham has read, was 
borne onwards to her doom. She (our 
Margaret) has actually before her eyes the 
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closing scene of that strange, eventful 
history. The tops of hedgerow-trees, the 
boat driven furiously along by the surging 
current, and in it a pale and most noble 
woman with streaming hair and clinging 
garments, fighting her desperate way 
across the watery wilderness, and striving 
with every nerve and muscle in her frail 
woman’s body to stand between some 
drowning soul and Death. A wondrously 
absorbing reverie this, and we can most of: 
us dream thus placidly whilst all goes 
smoothly, and there is nothing to remind 
the traveller that there is only a ‘thin 
plank” between him and Eternity; but 
(and this is one peculiarity of railway 
journeying) let there be the faintest of 
sounds, a quiver, the smallest thing in life 
that differs from the normal order of 
things, and the timid amongst those who 
are locked in to what seems to them a 
most cruel prison, are often seized with 
_ such paroxysms of unreasoning fear that 
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everything (even les convenances—most 
valuable outcomes of our boasted civiliza- 
tion) are forgotten, and the love most 
closely knit of all others in our being—the 
love of life, or, in other words, of self— 
alone stirs, and that madly, m the terrified 
breast of the roused one. 

As is the case with most imaginative 
persons, Margaret’s nerves are finely 
strung and sensitive. On horseback, or 
when driving a pair of half-broken ponies 
—in any situation, in short, where per- 
sonal courage and presence of mind can 
avail in freeing from difficulty or danger 
either herself or others, she is not likely to 
be found at fault, but at the merest sus- 
picion of a possible railway disaster her 
pulses begin to beat at fever pace, and a 
wholly unreasoning terror takes possession 
of her mind. 

As I have said, her thoughts had been 
busy with her never-to-be-forgotten name- 
sake, who, with all her maiden sins and 
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follies on her head, is being, in Margaret’s 
imagination, thrown (when the note of 
real alarm is sounded) into the ever-ready 
arms of the great conqueror, Death. It 
is not much of an abnormal sound that, 
in the twimkling of an eye, awakes the 
dreaming girl to real life again. The 
slightest of “ shocks,” just a soupgon of an 
inclination to lean over on one side, and 
then a tumult of rushing waters (she is 
much too horribly frightened to cast even 
a look outside the window, but that de- 
vouring element seems everywhere) is too 
much for her excited nerves, and the 
‘“‘ pluck” for which her admirers are wont 
to give her well-deserved credit vanishes 
before fancied danger, as a thing that is 
not. 

“Oh, God!” she exclaims, not irrever- 
ently, but yielding to an impulse which 
causes even the most thoughtless amongst 
us to appeal in moments of danger to a . 
Power mightier than that of man—and 
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which impulse, by the way, is one of the 
very few proofs accorded to our finite 
understandings of the existence of the 
Deity whom we more than half “ ignor- 
antly worship.” “Oh, God! We are in 
the water! We shall be drowned! Won’t 
you try to save us?” and Miss Barham, 
who has flung herself, she knows not how, 
from one end of the carriage to the other, 
has seized Colonel Effingham by the collar 
of his coat, and to that rock of refuge is 
convulsively clinging. 

It is the mildest of voices which recalls 
her to herself, a voice that says so quietly, 
that its very sound alone is capable of 
throwing oil upon the waters of fear— 

‘What's the matter? Iam afraid you 
will damage your hat, if you stand up in 
the carriage and knock your head about in 
a way of which I am sure your maid would 
not approve.” 

Margaret is, as if by magic, brought 
into a state of composure by these common- 
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place words, and, I may as well (being in 
the secret) add that, if ever young woman 
stood convicted of cowardly folly, that 
young woman is Margaret Barham. 

“TI beg your pardon—so much,” she 
says, meekly, while tears gather in the 
heavy-lidded blue eyes, which she turns 
straightforwardly (coquetry being for the 
moment in abeyance) upon the stranger, 
the lappets of whose coat she has suddenly 
released from her grasp. “I thought,” 
with a laugh which sounds - slightly 
hysterical, ‘that we were in the water.” 

‘“‘ And you were quite right. We were 
in the water, and shall be again most like- 
ly before the train and we part company,” 
is the quiet response to poor Margaret’s 
humble attempt at an apology. “In 
short,’ continues the stranger, as he 
cuts open the leaves of the Court Journal, 
and addresses his remark—at least, so 
thinks Madge—rather to himself than 
to her, ‘ I should not wonder, if this con— 
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a’hum ! delightful weather—continues much 
longer, if everyone has not to go every- 
where through—water.” 

“Tt made a very odd noise,” Margaret, 
still anxious to vindicate herself, says. 

‘““Very—as odd as if fifty retrievers were 
rushing like one into the river after a 
stick; I don’t the least wonder you were 
frightened,” and, as he for the first time 
turns his head lazily round, his eyes meet 
those of his companion, whose vivid flush 
at the rencontre 1s, he thinks, the prettiest 
thing that he has seen for many a day. 
Madge, notwithstanding the carnation hue 
that suddenly dyes her cheeks, is not the - 
least afraid of her fellow-traveller now. 
' Even if he should know her “ by sight,” 
or, worse still, by repute (and this last is 
a contingency which she, whose deference 
to the laws of “propriety” is no strongly 
marked feature in her character, considers 
as one that is far from unlikely to occur), 
her chance companion is, she feels instinct- 
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ively assured, far too thorough a gentleman 
to take the slightest advantage of the posi- 
tion in which he finds himself. 

‘He did not even seem to laugh at me,” 
she says to herself, and is trying to think 
of something in the shape of conversational 
effort which would prove both safe and 
lively, when Colonel Effingham, who has 
been quietly watching her attempts to do 
away with the effects produced upon her 
outward appearance by her recent alarm, 
says, as he hands to her a small mirror in 
a green leather frame, 

‘Don’t you think you could do all that 
better with a looking-glass? It’s a bore 
to have one’s hat on one side without 
knowing it.” 

Miss Barham, albeit feeling extremely 
foolish, gratefully accepts the offer. | 

‘‘So many thanks,” she says, and, whilst 
surveying as much of her person as can, 
on a surface of eight inches square, be 
reflected, she, with a poor attempt at play- 
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fulness, adds, “ What a scarecrow I had 
made of myself! and but for you I should 
never have found it out.” 

‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise,” quotes the young man, gravely, 
and then, a little to Margaret’s surprise, 
he relapses into silence. 

Perhaps, excepting under abnormal cir- 
cumstances, there exists in the British 
Army no young officer less troubled with 
diffidence than the one who is now seated 
opposite to Margaret Barham, whilst, as 
to that young person, she, as I have al- 
ready said, can hold her own (in public, 
that is to say), with a daring and aplomb 
which have made women noi a few amongst 
her acquaintances to be more than ready 
with their stones to cast at her; and yet 
while her small hands are busy with the 
re-arrangement of hat and veil and neck- 
tie, the almost hope that something—some 
startling announcement in the newspaper 


which he is scanning, some elopement in 
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“high life,” in which he may perchance be 
interested—will so arouse his attention 
that, during the remainder of the time they 
are to pass together, her companion may 
have neither eyes nor ears for her and her 
proceedings. And it seems likely that her 
half-formed wish may be gratified, for the 
Train is beginning to slacken speed, and 
even through the curtain of descending rain 
Madge’s eye has caught sight of some of 
the well-known landmarks of “home,” and 
still no words are said between the two 
who, for more than an hour, have been 
joint inmates of that moving prison. 

Miss Barham, whose courage, as well as 
her spirit of coquetry, has, with the sense 
of safety which the presence of a multitude 
lends, returned in full force, is however con- 
scious of something akin to regret that she 
has not made more of her time. Oakden is— 
as Charley Knight had, without warrantry, 
suggested—one of the many dull houses in 
which English girls, whose parents do not 
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happen to be millionaires, are doomed to 
vegetate. Young single men are pro- 
verbially scarce, and the few who still 
exist, require high bribing in the shape of 
first-rate food, and ditto sport, to induce 
them to subject their precious selves to the 
chances of boredom in a country house. 

In Oakden none of these pastimes are 
to be found. Christopher Barham, Esq., 
cannot afford to give his cook (a worthy 
country servant, who undertakes the dairy 
work, as well as culinary duties) more than 
£20 a year, and, unless he were to turn out 
his barn-door fowls, he has little or nothing 
to shoot. His only unmarried daughter 
(meaning me) is the sole attraction of the 
house, and over her—my mother being by 
far the most sensible of that house's heads 
—they (the heads) are perpetually having 
—what are popularly known as—“ words.” 

Mrs. Barham had a notion—not an un- 
founded one, as I was fated later in life to 
learn—that a married man with only £1,000 
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per annum, is not justified in laving—so to 
speak—as though his income amounted to 
double that modest sum. She was of 
opinion—one that was not allowed to grow 
mildewed for lack of ventilation—that it 
was more my father’s duty to allow my 
sister Isabel (who had married a poor 
curate, and had infants galore) a hundred 
a year towards their support, than it be- 
hoved him to keep a horse—a hunter, for- 
sooth !—for me to “ show off upon!” My 
father, however, was in the habit of turn- 
ing an utterly deaf ear to her remon- 
strances, and so the abuse went on. 

Poor, good, prolitic Isabel, whose bloom 
the advent of her first baby had chased 
away for ever, there was but little advan- 
tage to be “‘ sucked out” by way of personal 
benefit in such a sacrifice as was demanded 
of him. Would the world, he asked himself, 
busy asit so often is about its neighbour’s 
concerns, think any the better of him be- 
cause of this act of virtue? Mr. Barham is 
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a man who likes to have something to show 
for his money. If Belle had married the 
eighth son of an impecunious peer, the case 
would have been different. The “eyes of 
the world” would have been upon him and 
his, and it is possible that, in order to make 
‘his light shine before men,” the necessities 
of thorough-bred little Dick, and Mab, and 
Kate might have succeeded in touching 
the heart of their grandfather, and causing 
him to draw his purse-strings in their be- 
half. But, as he often took occasion to 
remark, Isabel had chosen, of her own ac- 
cord, to make a “‘ miserable marriage,” and 
as she had made her bed, so she must lie 
upon it. It was not to please him that the 
foolish, self-willed girl had allied herself to 
‘ta, cantankerous, seedy little parson, who 
ruined his inside by swallowing antibilious 
pills, and could not reach the top of the 
pulpit stairs without blowing like a gram- 
pus!” And, having so said, my honoured 
parent, strong in the consciousness that he, 
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“Thank God! never troubled physic,” and 
apparently convinced that, for his own 
exemption from the ills to which human 
flesh (as exemplified in the spare person 
of poor John Forrest) was heir, he (Chris- 
topher Barham) was indebted to some 
especial merit of his own, would for the 
nonce banish, without much apparent effort, 
poor Belle and her troubles from his mind. 

Not so easy, however, was it for us, for my 
mother and for me, to forget the needs and 
anxieties, the daily trials which, from the 
absolute necessity of putting two and two 
together, in order to make both ends meet, 
were patiently endured in the small com- 
fortless home within three miles of Oak- 
den, which Isabel had doomed herself to the 
daily misery of calling her own. For my 
part, the constant sight of, and speculation 
on, the causes of that same misery caused 
me to register a vow (one, however, which 
after-circumstances prevented me from 
keeping) that nothing less than an as- 
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sured income of £2,000 should tempt me | 
to enter into the so-called holy estate of 
matrimony. 

“Think of the boots alone, and of what 
school-boys are!” poor Belle would plain- 
tively say, and I, scarcely needing these 
and similar reminders of the fact that 
hasty marriages are generally followed by 
leisurely repentings, “kept strong,’ not- 
withstanding some provocation to the con- 
trary, the vow which a forethought, and a 
prudence beyond my years, had induced 
me to make. 
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CHAPTER III. 
I THROW AWAY MY TIME. 


LMOST before the train had begun to 
slacken speed I was busy with my 
preparations for departure. “Surely,” I 
said to myself, the while, with my slender 
ungloved fingers, I drew together the 
straps which held my wrappings; ‘‘surely 
he will never be such a bear as to let me 
do everything for myself ?” 

And the result proved that I judged my 
fellow-traveller rightly, for, in another mo- 
ment, with a quiet “ Allow me,” the awk- 
ward-looking bundle was taken from my 
hands, and, with scarcely an exertion of 
the strong wrists, was reduced to its pro- 
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per dimensions. I had for many minutes 
longed for him to speak. Never before 
had the but too well-known dulness of 
Tellhurst and Oakden appeared in per- 
spective so trying to my mental vision. I 
had certainly not fallen in love with this 
broad-chested, unconventional-mannered 1n- 
dividual, who, to my thinking (though I 
am aware that others might differ from me 
in opinion), was not in the least handsome, 
and who certainly had not taken any 
especial pains to make himself agreeable; 
but, though not conscious of any weak 
leaning towards the merits of my new 
acquaintance, I, nevertheless, could not 
but feel how immeasurably superior he 
was, both in looks and manner, to the few 
men with whom providence had blessed 
our neighbourhood ; and, with that convic- 
tion, what more natural than that my 
silly girl’s heart should have sunk within 
me as I contemplated the too probable 
fact that this rara avis, who was evidently 
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not intending to leave the train at Tell- 
hurst, might never be fated to cross my 
path again? He was wide awake, for the 
interesting columns of the ‘‘ County Gentle. 
man's” newspaper were held steadily in 
front of him, but it was not till the long 
line of carriages grated and jarred in their 
reduced rate of speed towards the plat- 
form, and the discordant voices of the 
railway porters called out, in language 
which, for the uninitiated, was obscure 
enough, that passengers were expected to 
‘Change for Brassingham,” that my fellow- 
traveller hademerged from behind his paper. 
Oh! the bustle, the absence of all power 
of concentrating thought, and, above all, 
oh! the selfishness of which, on a railway 
platform, such direful signs are given ! 
Truly a man’s mind must indeed be 
very fully occupied with the “ ladye of his 
love” if he can run the risk of, for her 
sweet sake, losing the express train for 
which his ticket is taken. My companion 
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did not seem likely to prove an exception 
to this rule, as, uttering an emphatic “ By 
Jove! here already!” he dashed out of 
the carriage after what the Yankees would 
have called his ‘“ plunder,” and was in 
another moment standing in the midst 
thereof upon the platform. But he did 
not in his haste forget to be polite to me. 
On the contrary, after ascertaining that 
five minutes would elapse before the arrival 
of the Brassmgham train, he busied him- 
self in a practical, brotherly way about me 
and my proceedings. There was nothing, 
as I had from the first, with true feminine 
instinct, discovered, of the “ ladies’ man” 
about this soldierly-looking Colonel—still 
less was there discernible in his manner 
any traces of a certain galanterie de garnison 
for which many horsy men (and under that 
head I had already, perhaps prematurely, 
classed him) are apt to render themselves 
remarkable. Proud and autocratic, both 
from birth and habit, I judged him to be 
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—one who, though too “good” a gentle- 
man to be otherwise than courteous to his 
inferiors in station, would never permit 
the very slightest approach to familiarity 
in them. His was distinctly a “stand off,” 
acting-on-the-defensive manner, one which 
said as plainly as manner could say it— 
“So far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
And couldn’t he utter ‘‘strong language >” 
Truly I could answer this question, having 
had a “ taste of the quality” he was capa- 
ble of making use of, before he and I said 
“ good-bye ” that day. 

A traveller, evidently in fear of losing 
the Train, had unwittingly run up against 
me as I stood on the platform, pointing 
out to Harris, our head stableman, the 
whereabouts of my various belongings. 
The ‘“‘rub” was a very small one, but—I 
suppose because he considered me as under 
his temporary protection—my late fellow- 
traveller chose to take the matter up. 

**T say, you clumsy fellow, why don’t 
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you look where you are going!” was the 
agreeable apostrophe that met the delin- 
quent’s ears, and which the latter resented 
by retorting, in a highly aggrieved tone— 

“Ugh! you young fool, you had better 
look to your own manners instead of 
giving lessons to other people.” 

If ever I saw unmitigated fury in the 
eyes of mortal man it was in those of my 
new acquaintance (if such he could be 
called) then. My presence, I believe, to- 
gether with the simultaneous order to 
the passengers by the Brassingham train 
to “take their places,” alone prevented a 
violent outburst. Yet, notwithstanding 
the state of excitement into which one at 
least of the pugnacions “ parties” had 
worked himself, he did not forget to show 
himself a gentleman to me. As he hurried 
to the door of the smoking-carriage, his 
hat was courteously lifted; and, after a 
few words expressively spoken, and imply- 
ing a hope that we should meet again, my 
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impetuous hero vanished from my sight 
and hearing into the wilds of the—to me— 


unknown. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HARK aan 


T is in the hunting-field we meet again, 
and though, as I before said, I 
have hardly even what is called ‘taken a 
fancy” to Colonel Effingham, yet my heart, 
under the well-fitting riding-habit that 
covers it, does beat a little faster when, in 
perfect hunting costume, I catch sight of 
him at the covert side. Intense also is 
the delight I feel that he should see me at 
my best, that best being—as well I know 
—in the saddle, with my fast Yorkshire 
weight carrier playing her pretty tricks in 
answer to my touch and voice, and with 
every man in the field looking at me with 
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critical and, as my vanity led me to be- 
lieve, admiring eyes. | 

I am not, as I sit silently, a hundred 
yards away, at all sure whether, from his 
place on Lord Dartford’s drag, my acquaint- 
ance of an hour would recognize me, and 
very far indeed from certain am [ that I 
could bring myself to perform any act, 
however slight, which might tend to facili- 
tate the object I had in view. It was my 
safeguard (I used to think it was my mis- 
fortune) that, at the fitting moment, all 
boldness, and even the spirit of adventure, 
seemed to ooze from my finger ends. I 
was as certain as possible that the chances 
were against my being, in riding costume, 
recognized as the girl who had settled her 
velvet travelling hat by the aid of Brian 
Effingham’s mirror; and yet, for the life 
of me, I could not have ridden an inch 
nearer to the drag, round which three or 
four men, now divested of their Ulsters 
and white woollen cache-nez, were in laugh- 
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ing conversation, standing. Suddenly, one 
of them, whom I knew by name as “ Jack” 
Foljambe—“‘ handsome Jack,” he was gene- 
rally called; (by the way, why is it, I 
wonder, that it is almost always a ‘‘ Jack,” 
never a “ Fred,” or a “ Tom,” before whose 
petit nom the above prefix is attached ?)— 
fixed, for a moment, his bold-looking eyes 
upon my face, and, having so done, turned 
his head in a contrary direction, namely, 
the one where, close to him, and almost in 
the act of mounting his hunter, stood my 
quondam fellow-traveller. 

Of course I knew—what girl, ay, and 
what woman grown, as well, would not 
have had sufficient quickness for that sur- 
mise ?—that they were talking about me. 
Handsome Jack (he was bordering on fifty, 
and though his flowing whiskers were be- 
ginning to be sprinkled with grey, neverthe- 
less, with his hat just a little on one side, he 
contrived, as a congenial friend had been 
heard to remark, to cut a good figure in 
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the Burlington Arcade still)—Handsome 
Jack, as I was about to say, had—as I 
needed not to be told in words—pointed 
me out (possibly as a “fast” young woman 
witk whom “fun” might be had) to his 
friend, and the Colonel? Well, for some 
reason or other, I could neither meet his 
eyes, nor speculate upon his response, so 
my head, heavy with the shame of being 
stared at, went down towards my saddle- 
bow, and I could think of nothing better 
to do with my fingers than to comb Canny 
Kate’s glossy mane with those simplest of 
nature’s implements. 

Such a morning as it was, so mild, so 
sunless, so next to windless! Years have 
passed over my poor thoughtless head since 
that day, but the memory of its quiet glad- 
ness, the painful bliss of the dying year, 
dying, oh! so softly, with the scent upon 
it of violets, peeping out from between 
their fresh green leaves, and infatuated 
robins, dreaming that the time was May, 
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twittering on the leafless branches of the 
old oak-trees. Sadly pleasant to my 
memory is also the ringing cry of some 
over-eager hound, as, through the thick 
gorse cover, he, with his “free com- 
panions,” dashes headlong forward in pur- 
suit, the pursuit which ends in killing, and 
which is dearer to British men and dogs 
than even the precious breath of their nos- 
trils. ‘‘Sport ” is the order of the day, for 


‘¢ When a fox is in the case, | 
All other things, you know, give place.” 


An axiom the truth of which I fully ex- 
perienced on that never-to-be-forgotten 
morning, a morning from which I date all 
that is of real interest in the eventful drama 
of my life. 

Hunting was one of my rare, my very rare 
pleasures. Rare, inasmuch as I possessed 
but one horse, and it was seldom that the 
S. F., or South Foxfordshire pack, were 
brought within riding distance of Oakden. 
The meets being, then, few and far be- 
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tween, and second mounts being beyond 
our reach, it followed—my father’s passion 
for hunting having somewhat subsided, 
and Silvertop (his hunter, and the best of 
‘“‘ general servants”) being well stricken in 
years, that our appearance at the covert 
side, when the meet chanced to be at a 
greater distance than four miles from Oak- 
den, was pronounced by my prudent parent 
to be out of the question. 

But although my father had grown to 
be to a certain degree lukewarm as regard- 
ed his own share in ‘‘sport,” and in the 
delights of hard riding, he was fully alive 
to the enjoyment which I took. in following 
the hounds, and his greatest pleasure in 
life was, I verily believe, that of hearing 
my ‘‘ pluck” applauded, and the manner in 
which his daughter “stuck to the saddle” 
spoken of in high praise by men who knew 
what good riding was. | 

On the day of which I am writing, 
the ‘‘southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” 
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together with the nearness of the meet 
to Foxbridge—our County Town—were 
causes for bringing to the covert side even 
a larger field than the one in the eyes of 
which, J, as a sportswoman, was destined 
to gain fresh laurels. There had been a 
quick find, followed, in the twinkling of an 
eye, by one of those rapid spreads over 
field, and road, and meadow, of brilliant 
bits of colour, which must, to my thinking. 
make, for a bystander, one of the prettiest 
of sporting pictures. Some—the bolder 
spirits of the assemblage—went straight 
ahead right gallantly, whilst others, those 
whose mottoes had ceased to be (perhaps 
they never had been) ‘ Excelsior!” and 
whose middle-aged muscles had grown too 
stiff for the waving of bold-faced banners, 
slipped quietly away, with the intent of 
finding, in certain well-known but less 
public paths, fewer rough places and ugly, 
crooked fences than were to be met with 
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by those who were rash enough to go 
straight ahead after their prey. 

Amongst those same imprudent ones were 
Mr. Christopher Barham and a certain 
young woman who, mounted ona well-bred, 
short-jointed Yorkshire mare, managed to 
hold her own even against Lady Flo Fitz- 
alan’s long-legged thorough-bred chest- 
nut, the which nag was supposed to have 
“as pretty a turn of speed” as any in the 
county. The run had been a delightful 
one—twenty minutes, best pace, and with- 
out a check—even “ Silvertop” (for Rey- 
nard had kept to the “‘open” across the © 
“rolling” land, in which there was no 
timber-jumping) was well in the front as 
we neared the more enclosed country, in 
which, as some of us knew full well, there 
was real work for us‘to do. And all the 
while, merry as was the pace, and keen the 
excitement of the moment, I had never quite 
lost sight of the Colonel. He rode, as I 
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had seen from the first—a screw—but, 
then, there are screws and screws, and the 
one on which the ex-rifleman sat so square- 
ly, and which he held with so light a hand, 
had been a “ good’un ” in his day, and “‘ had 
the dhrop,” as Paddy says, in his veins. 
He and “Canny Kate” had been more 
than once almost within rubbing-noses’ 
distance, and a smile had passed between 
his rider and me, as, well nigh “ neck and 
neck,” we put our horses’ heads straight 
down the long, steep, grassy slope known 
in the down county as ‘Old Nick’s” shav- 
ing pot! 

“Ride her straight!” shouted Colonel 
Brian, as over the giddy verge we went. 
“*She’'ll do it safely, if you give her her 
head,” and so in truth she did, but, per- 
haps, if my mentor had guessed what a 
craven’s heart beat just at that moment 
beneath the dark-green broadcloth of my 
riding-habit he would not have made the 
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mistake of imagining me to be the in- 
terestingly brave girl he took me for. My 
alarm, however, was not caused by a sense: 
of immediately present danger. It was. 
not the first time that I had galloped with 
a loose rein down grassy slopes fully as 
steep and slippery as the one in question, 
nor had I need to be told that to sidle 
down such descents is about one of the most. 
risky things that a rider can attempt. My 
fears—not wholly selfish ones—had taken. 
a forward direction, and were concentrat- 
ing themselves on a certain fence, one of 
the most complicated and difficult that ever 
curmudgeonly sport-hater set up for the 
wanton destruction of his fellow-beings. 
I will not further describe the barrier in 
question. Enough is it to say that it 
reared its ugly head at the foot of the 
steep decline down which we were rattling, 
and could not, except by a sudden “ pull 


” 


up, almost as dangerous an alternative 
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as the jump itself, be avoided by the few 
adventurous spirits of whom I and Colonel 
Effingham formed a portion. 

My father and I had once, during the 
course of a summer ride, chanced to come 
upon this murderous erection, and on that 
occasion he had said, emphatically, to me 
these prohibitory words, 

“T charge you, Meg, if ever you find 
yourself near that horrible fence, not to at- 
tempt to jump it. The fellow who put it 
up is simply a would-be murderer, and 
deserves as good a thrashing as ever a man 
had.” 

And this, in my father’s opinion, 
perilous obstacle was now straight ahead 
- of me; a few seconds must bring me face 
to face with it, and not only me, but one 
whose presence there was due, I more than 
half suspected, to me. Unintentionally I 
had given the Colonel a lead, and, wherever 
I went, there I felt certain he would follow. 
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Rapid as lightning these thoughts, with 
their attendant fears, flashed through my 
brain. There were two courses before me, 
but time for hesitation between them could 
scarcely be said to exist. Even my father’s 
presence. (and where was he?) could not 
have helped me in my difficulty. One 
glance, however, did I cast round, in the 
faint but futile hope of perceiving the 
author of my being, and then, partly 
carried away by the ambition to excel, 
and partly, it may be urged in- my excuse, 
by something approaching to “stern 
necessity,” I allowed “Canny Kate” to 
. have her way, and on the dear mare sped 


‘“‘ Away, away, 
With time to neither sigh nor pray,”’ 


towards the goal which I firmly believed 
would be our doom. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A NABRBOW ESCAPE. 


ES, we did it, ‘‘Canny Kate” and I, 
but the screw, the bonny, plucky 
thoroughbred which the Colonel rode so 
gallantly, came to dire grief. I had closed 
my eyes, my heart being well-nigh in my 
mouth, when the darling mare, without a 
thought of swerving, or turning tail, rose . 
to the jump, clearing everything before 
her. Right glad was I to find myself safe- 
ly landed on the other side, and “ Canny 
Kate,” too, was excited, for when I stooped ~ 
my head to pat her glossy neck she 
suddenly threw hers up so high that it 
struck my bending physiognomy hard and 
painfully on the nose. Out gushed the 
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blood, and for a second, seeing it pour 
upon my lap, I felt a trifle frightened as 
well as stunned, but the sight of Colonel 
Effingham standing near me, and his words, 
‘I am afraid you are hurt,” recalled me to 
myself. 

“Not much. It was only the horse’s 


head,” I replied; ‘‘ but you—did you 
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Have you 

‘“‘ Hxactly, I did, and I have. There is 
my poor horse in the fence ; staked, I fear. 
In horrible pain, of course. I only wish I 
had a pistol to shoot him through the 
head,” and as the speaker turned towards 
the spot where the ill-fated animal lay 
writhing in his agony, I saw that tears 
were moistening his eyelids. 

As for me, my cheeks were wet with 
them. It is so terrible to see a speechless 
creature suffer! So trying to feel one’s 
utter powerlessness to blunt the edge of 
pain ! 

‘He could not do it, poor fellow! He 

VOL. I. F 
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did his best, and all that I can give him in 
return is a bullet through his head. I am 
sorry, continued the Colonel, after a 
pause, “that you should be bored by the 
sight of a murdered horse. Yours did it 
so well,” stroking “Canny Kate’s” soft 
nose as he spoke, ‘‘and you too. I don't 
believe there is another woman in Eng- 
land who would have taken that fence. 
All the rest went off to the right—the curs! 
and now here we are, with no one to help 
to put an end to this poor brute’s agony.” 

“‘ But there is some one,” I eagerly said. 
“Let me ride to Brassingham—it is not 
much more than two miles from this—and 


7 


send somebody to—to 

‘“‘ Shoot the horse? How good of you! 
But about your own hurt; you don’t seem 
to think of that, and your nose and eyes 
are beginning to change colour already.” 

“ Are they ? How ugly! Iam sure [ 
had better go. What will people say, I 
wonder? And my handkerchief—is it not 
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horrid? Oh, ‘Canny Kate,’ why did you 
strike so hard P” 

“Say, rather, why, Miss Barham, did 
you not keep yourself farther back on 
your saddle? JI should have thought ”"— 
looking at me very admiringly—“ that you 
were too experienced a rider to want such 
a lesson.” 

‘“‘T was only stooping to caress Kate,” I 
say, apologetically. 

“And I only put that poor devil at a 
fence which was far and away too much 
for him. Maisfortunes seem to be made 
up of onlys, I think,” he adds, thoughtfully, 
as he brushes away with his riding-whip 
some of the mud with which his white 
cords are plentifully besprinkled. 

‘“‘Did you ever see the fence before ?” 
I, with a private motive for doing so, 
inquire. 

‘“‘ Never, the infernal thing !—did you ?” 

‘“Yes, and my father forbade my ever 


attempting it. I ask to show how untrue 
FQ 
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it is that horses, as some people affirm, 
know whether their riders are afraid or 
not, and lose or take courage accordingly. 
Now I am certain that you were not the 
very least timid, whilst I—oh, if you did 
but know what I went through! I just 
trusted to Kismet. If I had had time, I 
should have prayed, but I hadn't, and here 
I am, or, rather,” as I rode away, ‘‘ here I 
was,” and looking back to him where he 
stood gazing after me, I checked my horse 
for a moment, saying, as I did so, “I will 
send some one to you directly.” 

‘With a revolver—loaded, mind,” was 
his reply, and in another moment my place 
was empty, and I was hurrying in full 
career towards Brassingham in search of 
a@ man ready and willing to put the poor 
writhing horse out of his misery. 

From that date I could boast, wholly 
unsought by me, of a devoted admirer in 
Colonel Brian Effingham. He was the 
guest during many weeks of his great- 
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uncle, General Erskine, a fine old officer, 
who had commanded the Rifle regiment in 
which Brian then held a commission. He 
{the General) was one of the very few 
men who were able to “get on,” as it is 
called, with his quondam subaltern, Why 
this should have been—why, that is to say, 
the old soldier should have been an excep- 
tion to arule so general, requires a short 
explanation. It was not owing to his re- 
lationship, nor to his former position as 
one having authority over his occasionally 
unruly subordinate; nor was it because 
General Erskine was a good and charitable 
man. Colonel Brian had, it is to be feared, 
no bump of veneration in his well-shaped 
head, and unassuming excellence was, in 
his opinion, synonymous with boredom. 

The reasons why the two men did not 
quarrel were simply these :— 

The General possessed not only a large 
income, but an open hand and a generous 
heart. He hated arguing, was not thin- 
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skinned, and loved a quiet life. His wife 
was a Duke’s daughter, and both stood 
too high in the world’s opinion for even 
‘Ruffian Brian” to have ventured to 
“set up his horn” against the General. 
When I add to this catalogue of advan- 
tages that “ Dalemore” was as famous for 
its French cook as for the excellence of 
its shooting, I think I have sufficiently 
accounted for the alacrity with which 
Colonel Effingham accepted his old chief's 
invitation to quarter himself and his 
hunters for a season at the ‘‘ Castle.” 

I have already said that the capture of 
this untamed, and, as it almost seemed, 
untameable specimen of the genus homo 
was owing to no skill or settled purpose of 
my own. He was a man (and this was a 
peculiarity in his idiosyncrasy which I very 
easily discovered) on whose stolid utilita- 
rian nature the shafts of coquetry would 
have no more effect than would a pin 
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pricking the rough hide of a rhinoceros. 
He could not, if he would, have flirted. 
Sentiment, used in the French signification. 
of the word, formed no component part of 
his being, and of even the meaning of the 
word ‘‘gentleness” he was, I should say, 
profoundly ignorant. Not an interesting 
being, taken in the light of a lover, and 
the more especially uninteresting to one 
who—as was the case with me—/felt that 
“ tender-heartedness, goodness, patience,” 
are qualities without which a husband 
would be but “a poor thing, though one’s 
own.” 

With these convictions regarding the 
man who soon became our frequent guest, 
who shared our rides, and generally con- 
trived to waylay me on the rare occasions 
when I took my “walks abroad,” it is 
hardly surprising that he should have made 
no progress in gaining my affections. That 
he did not do so was doubtless the chief 
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cause of a perseverance on his part, in 
efforts to gain his object which brought 
me into no little trouble. 

The intense love of power, and a hatred 
equally violent to contradiction, which 
were the salient points in his character, 
constituted the motive power of most of 
my pretendant's actions. He would not be 
beat! Had I been “willing,” I doubt 
whether he would hardly have given me 
a second thought, but as he met with 
opposition which was not confined to my- 
self, but was shared, as he well knew, by 
a very influential member of our house 
(Cousin Susan to wit), Colonel Effingham 
—proud man though he was—still con- 
tinued, and that, after certain faint snub- 
bings on my part, his efforts to win my 
hiking. 

It is true that being constitutionally 
mild of speech—a moral coward, and great- 
ly given to a morbid shrinking, not only 
from wounding either the feelings or the 
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amour propre of others, but from an intense 
dislike to the bringing of either blame or 
aversion upon myself, my “cold shoul- 
ders” were probably neither so explicit 
nor so decisive as it was expedient that 
they should have been; and then, being 
in those my “salad days,” but seldom in- 
clined to take life and the concerns there- 
of au sérieux, a laugh or trifling jest would 
often mar the effect of seriously spoken 
words, the purpose of which was to put a 
final stop to the attentions of which I was 
the object. 

The following may be taken as a speci- 
men of my admirer’s wooing :— 

“TI will never give you up—mzever, so 


” 


help me And taking, as he was 
terribly prone to do, the sacred name of 
God in yain, the reckless man seized the 
hand (for we were on horseback, riding in 
a narrow forest path) which held the reins, 
and kept it closely between his own. 


‘Not even if I were to engage myself 
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to another ‘ party’?” I asked, lightly, while, 
not quite approving either of my imprison- 
ment, or of such close contact with a law- 
less man, as was the consequence of his 
act, [touched “Canny Kate” slightly with 
my whip. 

“Take care—what you are about!” he 
exclaimed, loudly, and there was a strange 
stare in his eyes as the mare sprang for- 
ward. ‘“‘Hngaged! What do you mean? 
Are you thinking of that fellow Carru- 
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thers? By Jove, if you are 

But he could proceed no further; an- 
other and more emphatic application of the 
whip caused ‘Canny Kate” to break into 
a gallop, thereby forcing my fierce Squire 
of Dames to relax his hold. Another 
moment, and a turn in the woodland road 
brought us in full view of some labourers 
returning from their work, and compara- 
tive calmness took, in the words and looks 
of my excitable companion, the place of a 
clutch which was well-nigh furious in its 
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strength, and of guasz threats which were 
not, just then at least, destined to be 
consummated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A WOMAN STILL. 


MONTH has elapsed since the day 
when Cousin Susan, in all tender- 

ness and anxiety for my welfare, took me 
to task—and that not for the first time— 
for what she, with, perhaps, some show 
of justice, termed my “ flirting ways” and 
generally perilous (to myself) proceedings. 
During a considerable portion of the time 
that has for me sped by so swiftly, my 
dear old mentor had been absent from our 
home, nor did I, I confess, very greatly 
regret her absence. It was, of course, 
delightful to be loved—appreciated at far 
more than my just value, and watched 
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over with unslumbering care ; but there is 
a reverse to every medal, and my reverse 
lay in the fact that the said watchfulness 
not unfrequently interfered with my liberty 
both of words and action, a state of things 
which I was occasionally glad to escape. I 
was also at this period of my life not 
always in the mood for continuing a course 
of reading and mental improvement, of 
which my excellent cousin judged that I 
stood greatly in need. I had grown to be 
rather tired of Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 
and could not always fix my attention (for 
be it known to you, oh! reader, that there 
existed two far from disagreeable in- 
dividuals of the same sex, who had especial 
claims upon my thoughts and sympathies) 
on the hardships and perils which Captain 
Ross and his companions endured many a 
year ago, in the far-off frozen regions of 
the earth. But to return to my story. 
There has been a dinner-party at Oak- 
den—not a large assemblage, but never- 
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theless sufficiently numerous to necessitate 
the attendance, as assistant waiter, of old 
Harris, our head stableman, Peter, the 
hobbledehoy, who does duty as footman 
in the establishment, not being considered 
in possession of a sufficient number of 
hands to wait upon a party of eight 
persons accustomed to the needs and exi- 
gencies of “good Society.” To my father, 
who was not only the most hospitable of 
men, but one of those happily constituted 
beings who can see no fault or recognize 
any shortcomings in aught which apper- 
tains to themselves, these “little dinners,” 
as he styled them, were as white stones, 
marking bright epochs in his existence. 
With us—that is to say, with my poor 
mother and me, to say nothing of Cousin 
Susan, with whom my father was far from 
being a favourite—the mild dissipation of 
these occasions, which were as gala days 
to him, was simply a source of annoyance 
and mortification. 
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Unsustained by the to him blessed 
mental colour-blindness which made, to the 
master of the house, all things appear in 
couleur de rose, the much to be pitied Haus- 
frau, who nourished no delusions as re- 
garded the merits of our ‘good plain 
cook,” suffered periodical agonies of mind 


‘‘oravy” soup, 


in consequence of the 
which was never clearer than ditch-water, 
and the omelette aux fines herbes, of which 
it could truly be said that it was “some- 
thing like leather.” On both preparations 
and results Cousin Susan would look on 
with a silent contempt which she made no 
attempt to disguise. For a woman pro- 
fessing Christianity this little old maid was 
certainly both proud and fastidious in no 
common degree, and, much as I loved my 
kind, and to me generous godmother, I felt 
often tempted to resent a behaviour to- 
wards both my parents which was neither 
cousinly nor courteous. 

Well, as I was about to say, it is the 
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evening of our dinner-party. Purgatory— 
for I could see by my mother’s crimson 
face that the hour and a half which had 
been added to the world’s age has been a 
time of purgatory to her—is escaped from, 
and she must, as I tell her, endeavour to 
forget that the haunch of venison (an un- 
lucky present, since it was suggestive of 
the feast) had been “kept” too long, 
whilst the cételettes (euphoniously de- 
scribed as a la soubise, but which were 
simply chops, resting on lumps of onion 
softened by melted butter) fully bore out 
Martha’s assertion that nothing would 
‘“‘keep this weather.” ‘‘ You must eat it 
"igh or ’ard, and that’s all about it,” the 
honest creature had said, and so, in truth, 
we found the case to be. 

Amongst the company is my sister’s 
husband—good, but, in my opinion, some- 
what narrow-minded, John Forrest. My 
father, who thinks him a bore, would not 
have included him in the list of the invited 
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had not Alan Carruthers been, as was often 
the case, a guest at the parsonage, in which 
Belle is, as usual, so occupied in suckling 
fools and chronicling “small beer” that 
she, of sad necessity, remains at home. 
Alan is an especial favourite of Aunt 
Susan’s. He is well-born, well-principled, 
and he does not smoke. The reverse, in 
short, of what she considers dangerous, is 
the quiet and rather reserved young man 
who generally contrives, and that without 
either ostentation or the slightest show of 
self-sacrifice, to give some portion of the 
time which he passes under our roof to 
conversation with one who, as a rule, 
meets with few young people who, either 
from inclination, the promptings of self- 
interest, or obedience to the laws of good 
breeding, are ready to devote for her 
amusement a portion of their time and 
their attention. He is standing by her 
chair now, his air grave and thoughtful, as 
is its wont, and yet it is clear to me that 
VOL. I. G 
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he has given utterance to something 
amusing, for Cousin Susan, as she glances 
up at the face which is slightly bent to- 
wards her, has a brighter look than is 
usual upon hers—nay, I am not sure that 
I cannot catch something like a laugh (the 
dear old maid's rather peculiar and as-if- 
emitted-under-protest cachinnation) which 
comes tinklingly across the room to the 
spot where I am sitting. 

Sitting face to face with them is Brian 
Effingham, Brian the “ ruffian,” Brian who 
eschews young ladies’ society, who never 
goes to balls, and who is, nevertheless, 
destined by Admiral Effingham and his 
wife to make his fortune by one of those 
money marriages in which the heart, as 
well as a man’s sense of self-respect, has 
generally so little to do. 

Pending this desirable consummation, 
he is seated nearer, perhaps, than is, under 
the circumstances, altogether advisable, to 
a penniless young woman, and the two— 
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she is not exactly what can be termed ill- 
looking—are playing at an old-fashioned 
game, one called, I believe, in the days 
gone by, Spillikins. My antagonist is far 
more interested in our pastime than I am, 
for he is amongst those who are ambitious 
of doing all things well, and steadiness of 
hand is one of the qualities on which he 
especially piques himself At the present 
moment his whole energies appear to be 
concentrated in the arduous task of watch- 
ing my proceedings, as, with a small hooked 
stick, | am doing my utmost to extract an 
equally small fragment of boxwood from a 
- hightly-piled up mass of simulated battle- 
axes, swords, and such like. 

Suddenly, and without raising his eyes 
to mine, my antagonist exclaims, triumph- 
antly, 

‘Oh! Miss Barham, you shook! I saw 
the end of that shepherd’s crook move! 
Now I shall have it all my own way with 
the rest.” 
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And, as he speaks, the strong, steady 
hand of the man who owns no law but his 
own will, and who, if he obeys no other 
Gospel precept, practically approves of the 
injunction to do with all our might that 
which our hand findeth to execute, lays 
hold on the instrument with which success 
is to be obtained, and concentrates his 
energies on the task before him. 

It is not till then that I perceive the 
presence, close behind my chair, of Alan 
Carruthers. That he has overheard Colo- 
nel Effingham’s last words I feel now more 
than half convinced, I have grown apt at 
reading in the dark, expressive features of 
John Forrest’s friend some of the work- 
ings of the mind within, and, if I mistake 
not, there are both warning and compas- 
sion in the steadfast gaze with which he is 
contemplating the ‘‘ game” before him. 

_ “Tam afraid you are too yielding, Miss 
Barham,” he says, quietly. ‘I saw no 
shake, and should have been delighted to 
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act as referee. Do you feel no ambition 
to have your own way? Success, even at 
Jack’s Straws, is not to be despised.” 

I am beginning a laughing rejoinder, 
when a loud, angry voice breaks in with— 

“T don't know what you mean by not 
shaking. I saw it, and that is enough. 
Miss Barham was satisfied that I was right, 
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and 

‘Miss Barham probably did not think 
the subject worthy of an argument,” inter- 
rupts my champion, whilst I, who am 
always a coward when it is a question of 
contradicting my autocratic admirer, hold 
my peace entirely on the matter in hand, 
taking refuge instead in a stereotyped re- 
mark on the folly of the moths which come 
blundering through the open window to- 
wards the enticing glare. 

It is a delicious July night. To us, in 
the pretty oblong drawing-room, which, 
from end to end, is well filled with artificial 
light, darkness appears to be on the out- 
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side, visible, yet the reality is sweetly, 
lovelily different, for countless stars are 
twinkling overhead, and the dreamy twi- 
light, which in the summer season lingers 
so strangely long, still hangs flutteringly 
over the distant horizon. We are near the 
open French window, through which wing- 
ed things galore, harry longlegs, gnats, 
and nondescripts innumerable, rush, uncon- 
scious, to their doom, whilst ever and anon 
there salutes our nostrils a flower perfume, 
faint and subtle, which the night air wafts 
to us on its restless wings. 

“How delicious! A ‘pet’ night, as 
the Irish say,” a pleasant voice close to me 
remarks; and then, “‘ Miss Barham, as the 
- game seems to be nearly over,—for,” signi- 
ficantly, ‘‘ ce que femme veut, Dieu veut, —what 
do you say to coming out, if only for a 
minute on the walk—you will not let me 
call it the terrace—and listen to the tree 
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girl’s song? The 
“Oh, Mr. Carruthers !” I, starting quick- 
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ly from my chair, exclaim, “Is _ she 
really singing to-night? Why did you not 
tell me sooner ?” 

“Because she was too far off, close to 
Mr. O’Reilly’s grounds, and I did not think 
you would care to walk all that way by the 
river's side.” 

Scarcely had the last word left his lips 
when from the still air outside there 
suddenly breaks upon the ear a strain of 
music so soft and yet so sonorous, so 
tender and withal so intensely passionate, 
that all within the room become in a mo- 
ment silent, and hold their breaths to 
listen to the ‘‘ tree girl’s” song. 

‘How strange! Whocanshebe? So 
weird, so beautiful!” I,in a whisper, say to 
Alan Carruthers, as the last notes of 
‘““Home, Sweet Home” (that song which 
touches alike the hearts of the homeless, 
and of those who are rich in the blessings 
which make up a “sweet” chez sot), die 
upon the ear. 
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“Does no one know anything about 
her? Surely some one must have spoken 
to her; she cannot live always in a tree.” 

I speak, as I stand with Alan Carru- 
thers on the broad gravel walk that runs 
in front of the house, with as much levity 
as I can assume; but the effort is a failure, 
for my heart is beating fast. Imagination 
is making wild work with my nerves, and 
I wait with a kind of superstitious fear for 
the answer to my queries. 

It is not long delayed, but, unfortunately 
for the gratification of my curiosity, Mr. 
Carruthers has almost literally nothing to 
tell. 

“T wish I were able to give you any 
reliable information,” he, in his quiet way, 
says; “but I truly am not. The mystery 
which shrouds this young woman—if wo- 
man she be——’ 

“ Tf she be!” I, in my utter astonishment, 
repeat. ‘“‘Why, surely you have never 
heard it suggested that she is a spirit ?” 
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“Certainly not,” Mr. Carruthers, with 
one of his rare smiles, replies. ‘“ Only 
it has been suggested that the beautiful 
voice to which we have just been 
listenmg—— Hark! There it is again, 
further off,” he says,—‘“‘ from the beech, is 
it not? I wish we could hear it more 
distinctly” and in an attitude of the 
deepest attention, he places a finger on his 
lips, as if to enjoin silence on those—Brian 
Kffingham amongst the number—who have 
followed us out upon the lawn. But my 
curiosity has been far too strongly excited 
to admit of my being thus summarily put 
down, and lovely, as are the dream-like 
strains which the soft night air is wafting 
towards us, I cannot repress my desire to 
learn the sequel of the sentence which Mr. 
Carruthers had so suggestively begun. 

‘What were you about to say?’ I 
whisper, hurriedly. ‘Something about its 
not being a woman—something about the 


voice——” 
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“Oh, only that there is an idea which 
has taken hold of some people, and that 
idea 18, that the stranger is a young boy 
—a boy with a sweet soprano voice, 
who——” 

“Ah, I cannot think it,” I break in. 
‘‘No boy—only consider what boys are— 
could sing in that feeling, tender way. 
No, no; whoever the poor creature is—we 
will call it a creature for lack of a better 
name—she has known what sorrow is. 
Of that Iam sure; her voice betrays the 
fact. Ah, how I should like to know her 
story! Mr. Carruthers,” I add, ertreat- 
ingly, and placing, without reflection, my 
hand upon his arm, “you will try, won’t 
you, to find out something for me? In 
the first place, what makes them think 
that nonsense about her being a boy ?” 

“Chiefly, I imagine,” he answers, “ be- 
cause of its seeming so almost impossible 
for any young woman to: flit about in the 
strangely ubiquitous and rapid fashion 
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which has now for several months been 
adopted by this very mysterious individual. . 
Her, or his, ingenuity in keeping out of 
sight, the utter failure—hitherto, at least, 
I believe—of every attempt to come to 
close quarters with the owner of a voice 
which is in itself, or at any rate might be, 
a source of fortune to its possessor—all, 
-and more than all these reasons combined, 
tend to the belief that this mysterious 
performer is not alone whilst playing her 
romantic part, but that she has a very 
efficient coadjutor, most probably of the 
other sex, in the work of mystification 
which she so ingeniously carries out.” 
‘‘And you are not, you say, alone in 
your opinion? Others besides yourself 
have, you say, made up their minds that 
this young woman, who is probably only a 
silly, hysterical girl, or an almost child— 
‘‘off her Lead,” as people say, with vanity, 
and the wish to make herself conspicuous 


—is a disreputable character travelling 
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about with a man—her protector, as I 
_.guppose you would call him. Faugh! it 
makes me furious to hear the evil con- 
structions which the extra good people in 
the world put upon the commonest actions 
which chance to come under their notice.” 

This tirade—one which fills us all with 
surprise, if not, indeed, with indignation 
—proceeds from the lips of Brian Effing- 
ham. That he should, from the mere love 
of argument, take a view of the matter 
contrary to that which was entertained by 
others, and, moreover, that he should utter 
the wildest paradoxes when excited by 
opposition, and imtoxicated with the effer- _ 
vescing properties appertaining to his own 
marvellous jluz de bouche, is no subject for 
wonder ; but that he should take the initia- 
tive in the scarcely called-for defence of 
this wandering and mysterious minstrel, 
laying lance in rest, not only in her cause, 
but in that of morality in general, is a 


proceeding for which no previous know- 
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ledge of Colonel Effingham’s character and 
habits has in any degree prepared us; so, 
whilst the last notes of the plaintively rich 
melody are closing with a “dying fall” 
upon our ears, we listen, and are still. 
For, in truth, what is there that we can 
say? Brian has addressed himself to no 
one in especial, and he has wound up his 
remarks with one so utterly devoid of 
sense that the veriest craver after a casus 
belh could scarcely have found in it stand- 
ing-ground for an argument. He had 
implied that the eccentricities to which 
the melodious unknown was addicted came 
under the head of “common”—that is to 
say, of every-day actions ; ‘‘and really” (I 
am quoting John Forrest’s words, which I 
chanced on that occasion to overhear), ‘if 
a man talks such nonsense as that, he 
must not be surprised if no one thinks him 


worth attending to, or answering.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A WORD ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


EK should have been badly off for 
neighbours, as well as for such 

social gatherings as young people are 
popularly supposed to take delight in, 
had it not been for the residence near 
us of the Right Honourable Denis O’Reil- 
ly. In early youth he and my father 
had been very intimate friends, so much 
so indeed that in more than middle age 
the two men were “‘ Denis” and “ Kit” to 
one another, and a friendship, none the less 
available for daily use because it was a 
hollow one, was kept up between them. 
In public life, the Irishman—he came of 
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‘“buckeen”’ parentage, and usually avoid- 
ed the subject of ‘Ould Oireland ” alto- 
gether—had been very successful. It 
would have been strange indeed, con- 
sidering the elements which he had at his 
disposal, if the contrary had been the re- 
sult of his early launch upon the troubled 
waters of official London life. 

Young Denis possessed an influential 
patron—very considerable talents—the gift 
of eloquence, which, when his countrymen 
are blest with it, is to them usually no 
small or empty boon, added to which there 
were no limits either to his ambition, his 
impudence, or his self-conceit. An in- 
tensely offensive individual was—in the 
opinion of most people with whom he 
came in contact—-this choice specimen of 
his country’s growth, this eminently suc- 
cessful scion of a race obscure. He had 
married, when he was still an early strug- 
gler up the hill to fame and fortune, a 
young woman of excellent principles and 
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respectable family, and, to his credit, be it 
said that, in after-years, and when the tide 
of his affairs drifted him often into the 
society of the rich and highly placed, the 
‘Mary ” of his youth had never to endure 
at his hands the pain of neglect, contempt, 
or lack of courtesy. 

At the period of which I am writing the 
ex-Under-Secretary for the Dates and Re- 
cord Office had been for about two years 
the owner of the pleasant cottage, on a 
large scale, which was in such close prox- 
imity to our home. ‘ The Limes,” as the 
house was—and is still—called, is in every 
respect a higher-class dwelling than the 
one which we only rent (a circumstance, 
by the way, which is far from being re- 
gretted by our neighbour, as it gives him 
an additional excuse for patronizing, and 
looking superior down upon his old friend's 
self and his belongings). . 

The Limes, which, since it came into 
Mr. O’Reilly’s possession, has been greatly 
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added to and improved, was originally a 
farm-house, and its exterior is as pictur- 
esque as its internal arrangements are lux- 
urious and convenient. The two or three 
acres of land which march with our one 
field—the meadow that the fir-shrubbery 
skirts on one side, and which at the far end 
is bounded by the river Swale—are, in 
our neighbour's case, laid out in pleasure- 
grounds, in rose-gardens, and shady walks, 
where are to be found pretty summer- 
houses, and rustic seats 


For talking age and whispering lovers made, 


and wherein (for we are indulged with a 
private key of the wooden-gate that bars 
the entrance to strangers, and which stands 
at the near end of the paling that separ- 
ates our respective domains) I have more 
than once—tempted by the pleasant shade 
—turned my solitary footsteps. 

The O’Reillys have but one child, a 
daughter, on whom both father and mother 

VOL. I. H 
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not unnaturally dote. A thoroughly good, 
as well as rather a pretty, girl 1s Lina (or 
Kathleen, as she was duly christened) 
O’Reilly. Well aware am I that faulty, 
flighty, acting-upon-impulse’ Madge Bar- 
ham ought to take this remarkably blame- 
less young person for her model. Cousin 
Susan, though usually ready with her ad- 
vice, and with suggestions tending to the 
improvement of my moral being, is however 
guiltless of having put this praiseworthy 
notion into my head. The O’Reillys, in 
fact, do not, either individually or in the 
aggregate, stand high in her favour. The 
supercilious, overbearing manner which is 
characteristic of the Privy Councillor, and 
is not in the slightest degree modified 
when he condescends to remember the 
existence of the quiet, ‘‘humdrum-look- 
ing” old maid who pays “ Kit Barham” 
a few hundreds a year for board and lodg- 
ing, is hateful in her eyes. 

She had succeeded in discovering the 
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fact that our neighbour’s father, of whom 
he was the fifth son, had kept a small inn, 
together with a humble “ general shop,” in 
an obscure West of Ireland town. This 
circumstance, had my dear old relation’s 
practice been consistent with her theory, 
should have tended to place the M.P. for 
Kast Foxfordshire on a high pinnacle in 
her estimation. To have fought the battle 
of life against such tremendous odds, and 
to have come out victorious, to have begun 
so low, and, by the force of his own will 
and talents, to have climbed so high that 
his name would have a place—not a very 
conspicuous one—but, nevertheless, still a 
place in his country’s annals—all these 
were claims upon her admiration which, 
had Cousin Susan’s opinions been really 
such as she gave herself credit for possess- 
ing, would have been found irresistible; for - 
few things did this crusty old aristocrat 
generally show herself more appreciative 
of than self-raising and self-denial, and 
H 2 
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yet she could bring herself to see no re- 
deeming qualities in the grocer’s son, while 
the “‘ extreme presumption” of which the 
man was so evidently guilty—the pre- 
sumption, that is to say, of believing him- 
self to be on a level, to say the least of it, 
with the society in which Fate, indeed by 
his own cleverness and impudence, “ per- 
mitted” him to mix—positively embittered 
my poor godmother’s existence. Nothing 
would induce her to enter the doors of a 
man who, far from appreciating the honour 
of her notice, addressed the descendant of 
the Crusaders with an air of condescending 
good nature which said as plainly as 
manner could, that, in devoting a few 
minutes of his time to a dull, and, in his 
opinion, uninteresting old maid, the great 
man considered that he was conferring on 
her a favour for which she ought to be 
both proud and grateful. Not even when 
(and this was frequently the case) “stars” 
of the literary, the artistic, and the political 
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world, were relaxing their energies at The 
Limes, could I persuade Cousin Susan to 
adventure the eye of curiosity inside the 
gates of her enemy. 

It was in vain that I repeated to her the 
names of men famous in their generation, 
agreeable in themselves, and with whom it 
was generally accounted a privilege to be 
acquainted; in vain that I entreated her 
to accept “for once” the oft-repeated invi- 
tations of good, simple-minded Mrs. 
O'Reilly, and “assist” at one of the 
carpet dances which on Saturday evenings 
not unfrequently rejoiced the hearts of, 
and set the feet of the ‘‘ young people” in 
the neighbourhood of Telhurst a-twinkling 
merrily. 

“Sir Jonathan Adams will be at The 
Limes to-morrow, Cousin Susan, and 
you know that you liked him when he 
came to see your Gainsborough.” 

Thus I, in my wish to show off the 
celebrities with whom I had come in con- 
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tact at The Limes, would — knowing 
Miss de Beauvois’s weak points—strive to 
overcome her prejudices, and she—proof | 
against my cajolements—would reply, 

“Sir Jonathan was civil enough, my 
dear, and of course he praised the portrait ; 
but he is not what J call a great painter. 
It is only his children who are passable. 
Look at his men portraits. So stiff—so 
affected! And what a perfectly unprinci- 
pled likeness Miss O’Reilly’s is! Why, he 
has made her an absolute beauty, when she 
has nothing but rosy lips, a round face, 
and a look of youth to recommend 
her.” 

Well, but that is just what is so clever 
of him, for it 2s like her rather, and they 
are all so pleased with the picture. The 
old Effinghams are going to have their 
daughter painted by Sir Jonathan. I 
wonder whether Miss Efingham—Mignon- 
ette, as they call her—is so pretty as 
people say she is. I shall see her some 
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day, perhaps, some day when I am away 
from this tiresome place for good and _ all, 
for, dear, dear cousin, I am so tired of 
being always here! Not tired of the place, 
or of you, dear, oh! you must not think 
that, but I want to see new faces, to hear 
varied subjects talked about—to compare 
some people with other people, and so, 
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perhaps, really find out whether 

‘Whether you know your own mind or 
not. Is that it, Madge?’ asks Cousin 
Susan, when I, breaking off suddenly, leave 
her to complete the sentence thus inco- 
herently begun. 

‘‘Perhaps so,” is my reply, as I lean 
from the window in her pretty sitting- 
room, my elbow resting upon a volume of 
Johngon’s “‘ Lives of the Poets,” from which 
I have been reading aloud, and, with the 
best intentions, endeavouring to take an 
interest in the trials and tribulations of 
Richard Savage ; but the effort has proved 
@vain one. Far afield was the imagination 
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which should have been occupied 1n realiz- 
ing the struggles of an eventful life-battle, 
for my mentor had, alas! too late commenced 
her efforts to make a sober-minded, self-im- 
proving individualof Maggie Barham. I had 
tasted the strong waters which the cup of 
excitement holds, and the Pierian Spring, 
pure and uninebriating, had no charms for 
me. As well attempt to reclose the bud 
torn open by an impatient hand, as to give 
calm and quiet to the “ quick spirit” which 
imagines it has caught a glimpse from be- 
hind the veil, of the mighty mystery of 
love! 

There is a lengthened pause, during 
which it is clearly expected of me that I 
should continue the conversation thus (in 
Cousin Susan’s opinion) auspiciously begun. 
I see her light-blue eyes glitter with mild 
excitement, and the demon of opposition 
takes possession of me. 

“‘Cousin Susan,” I say, ‘‘I think I will 
refresh my intellect with a walk. The 
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rain is over, but I fear the damp will not 
suit your neuralgia.” 

‘“‘Certainly not, my dear,” is the rather 
stiffly-sounding response; “and as you 
seem in no mood to appreciate the perfect 
prose of Dr. Johnson,” (Miss de Beauvois’s 
estimate of Mrs. Thrale’s pet bear was 
scarcely exceeded by that of Miss Pinker- 
ton of Chiswick Walk), “‘ I quite think that 
you had better—ahem!—endeavour to 
change the current of your ideas.” 

For all reply I kiss her thin pink and 
white cheek, and leave the dear old woman 
to herself. She will not be huffy with me 
long—she loves me too well not to at once 
forgive my shortcomings. One cause, I 
think, of her affection for me is that I 
have never been afraid of her. Her life, 
before she took up her abode with us, was 
spent amongst old and very dignified 
people, whose tone of mind, as well as 
manners, she had, in the course of years, 
effectually caught, the result being that 
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the young, chilled by her iciness of de- 
meanour, kept at a respectful distance 
(socially speaking) from one whose judg- 
ment of them they felt must necessarily 
be severe, and thus the tabooed old maid 
suffered—albeit unconsciously—from the 
evils of isolation. I verily believe that mine 
were the first young lips that had, since 
she had grown to woman’s estate, touched 
her cheek, and the effect of the contact 
was magical. From that moment she took 
to her heart by far the least deserving of 
her Cousin’s daughters. To me, and to me 
alone, did she allow the fact to appear that 
nature had endowed her with a heart—to 
the rest of the world she seemed what the 
circumstances of the world had made her 
—id est, a cold, hard, and, as was sus- 
pected by many, a purse-proud and money- 
loving old maid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
{ MAKE A MISTAKE. 


HAVE the key of the O’Reilly shrub- 

bery gate in my hands (Cousin Susan 
always maintains that we owe the privi- 
leges of entrée to the example of greater 
landed proprietors than our neighbours), 
and I take my way amongst the still 
dripping evergreens to a distant portion of 
the pleasure grounds, which has for its 
name The Dell. The hollow thus desig- 
nated does not occupy a large space of 
ground, and is not altogether of Nature’s. 
workmanship. A skilful artist in the 
picturesque line of business, had some two 


years previously been called in, and under 
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his instructions earth had been dug out 
here, and rubbish had been thrown up 
there; trees and shrubs had been planted, 
and turf laid down; a fountain had been 
made to play, and a rivulet to meander 
amongst the ferns and flowers; whilst, to 
crown the whole, a poet, famous for his 1m- 
promptu verses,—the amiable and popular 
Amos Browne—had composed, in honour 
of Kathleen O’Reilly, to whom the pretty 
spot was dedicated, two neat and appro- 
priate couplets, the which verses, painted. 
conspicuously on a large white board, were 
affixed to the only big old tree that 
adorned The Dell. Beneath this tree's 
overshadowing branches was a rustic 
bench, and on this bench I, being in a 
mood contemplative, incontinently seat 
myself. | 

It is the afternoon of the day following 
that not-to-be-easily-forgotten night when 
the fairy voice (for, indeed, it seemed as 
one to me) broke in soft yet swelling 
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cadence from the distant trees. Before I 
slept, my thoughts had dwelt much both 
on Colonel Effingham’s singular outbreak, 
and on the words and manner of our far less 
excitable guest, Alan Carruthers. The de- 
portment of the former had, as on looking 
back I could plainly see, differed somewhat 
throughout the evening from that of his 
normal self. Very slight in themselves, 
and scarcely to be described on paper, were 
the shades of incongruity which I remem- 
ber to have noticed in this usually unde- 
monstrative and self-constrained indivi- 
dual; but of one obvious fact I could have 
no doubt, and that fact was capable of not 
a little disturbing the equipoise of my 
mind. Not once, but frequently, I had 
noticed Alan Carruthers’ eyes fixed upon 
me with a look, now of inquiry and now 
with a something that was akin to pity in 
his own; perhaps, too—and yet how could 
it be so?—he and I had always been good 
Jriends, and nothing more—there was an 
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expression which was almost tender in the 
deep-set eyes that formed the only beauty 
in his serious face. I could not under- 
stand it, and to be thus baffled worried 
me; moreover, I could not but recollect 
that, being constitutionally an easy blusher, 
I had once, under the provocation of Mr. 
Carruthers’ lengthened gaze, grown “ celes- 
tial rosy red;” it was very provoking, and 
looked (the thought set me—all alone as I 
was—colouring again) as if I cared for 
him! 

Brian Effingham’s uncalled-for defence 
of the “Tree Maiden” merely excited me 
to wonder ; and yet it need not have done 
even that; I, in common with the rest of 
the world, ought to have been too conver- 
sant with the strange paradoxes which, in 
moments of excitement, and especially 
when roused by opposition, he was capable 
of emitting, for any eccentricity on the 
Colonel’s part to have found me unpre- 
pared. This, however, struck me as an 
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abnormal case. He had had no oppor- 
tunity of talking himself into a passion. 
Until he spoke, no one—at least, I can an- 
swer for myself—had any idea that, 
amongst the outside listening group, this 
walking volcano, this embodiment of an 
ever-troubled spirit, stood listening too. 
For what reason, then, did he, this man of 
many moods (in not one of which, however, 
had he been hitherto heard, either by 
friend or foe, to adopt the high moral tone 
evinced by his present reproof of evil 
speakers and slanderers), speak up “like a 
man” for the nameless utterer of those 
‘“‘ wood-notes wild ;” whilst he protested— 
‘“‘for all the world,” as John Forrest after- 
wards said, ‘‘as if he knew of his own 
person that the suspicion was unfounded ” 
—against the current and most evil report 
that the nameless nightingale was “ pro- 
tected” by a man. 

Strange was, without any doubt, this 
sudden ebullition of feeling; for that there 
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was feeling, and genuine sentiment, too, in 
the heart from which the hasty words had 
broken, no one who listened to them could 
doubt. My conviction on this point was 
so strong that, very certainly, if I had 
nourished in my heart of hearts any love 
for my stormy admirer, I should have 
been moved to that heart’s deepest core by 
the belief that Brian had loved, and that 
after a fashion of which I had not before 
believed him capable, some girl fairer far, 
perhaps, than I, whose image, though 
faintly coloured now, and fading fast 
away, had never been wholly effaced from 
his memory. 

‘Who can she have been? and what is 
she, poor creature, now?’ These are 
amongst the questions I have just asked 
myself, and a vivid imagination has al- 
ready begun to trace the rapid change, the 
downward sinking from the position of 
best beloved to—what? when a step is 
heard on the gravel, and an image of per- 
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fect purity in the shape of Lina O’Reilly, in 
a hideously unbecoming broad straw hat, 
comes smiling towards me. 

I am, I hope, neither a bad nor a bold 
girl, nevertheless it would have been better 
—there can, I fear, be no two opinions on 
that score—had my ignorance of the sub- 
ject which had just engrossed my thoughts 
been as complete as that which rendered 
the very faintest mental mooting of the 
question an utter impossibility for Kath- 
leen O'Reilly. | 

As she came near to me, and with her 
sweet but insipid smile held out her hand, 
I felt as though rebuked by the Una-like 
virginity of a nature which not the very 
faintest breath of evil had ever been allow- 
ed to sully. She had a basket on her 
arm, and was probably returning from a 
visit to one of the many sick and sorry 
who in this hard world stand in need of 
help. On the soft crimson lips which Sir 
Jonathan had immortalized, the blessed 
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words of hope and promise which she had 
perhaps been reading aloud to some faint- 
ing soul seemed still to linger, and to have 
spoken to her of dress, and carpet dances 
—of possible partners, and of equally pos- 
sible flirtations, would have struck me in 
the light of a profanation. Lina was indeed 
sublimely good—had she been a little less 
so, we might have been friends, and I per- 
haps have become, under her influence, a 
better girl. 

“How busy you have been !” J, springing 
from the bench to talk to her, begin, and 
as Ido so, I glance at the little basket which 
she, blushing, half covers with her long 
tweed cloak; ‘‘but are you not afraid ? 
They say there is typhoid fever in the 
village.” 

‘Typhoid fever is not catching,” she 
says, quietly, and moving onwards, as she 
speaks, in the direction of her home. 

It is a delicious evening. The “ gracious 
rain” which had fallen upon the sun- 
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parched earth has called forth scent offer- 
ings from flowers innumerable. From a 
field across the slowly flowing river, the 
south wind wafts to our nostrils richest 
clover-perfume, whilst chaffinches and 
robins are twittering in the nearest bushes. 
In the hushed air there is a soothing 
calm, and, partly perhaps because Alan 
Carruthers’ good influence is in the as- 
cendant, there has come into my heart a 
sudden wish that Kathleen O’Reilly, the 
sweet saint walking by my side (in my 
reckless, giddy moods, how often have I 
ridiculed her ‘‘over-goodness,” and the 
“unnatural” fashion in which she, a girl 
not deficient in attraction, carries herself 
towards her would-be admirers), could be 
induced to admit me into her.inner com- 
panionship, and converse with me as with 
a friend. It was a passing thought, re- 
pressed as soon as formed, for I could read 
—or fancied that I could—in Kathleen’s 
quiet face, a determination to have no fel- 
1? 


at 
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lowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness as exemplified in my person. 

‘‘T must make haste,” she says, consci- 
ously as I think, and as though she were 
under orders to shake me off; ‘“‘ we have 


+P 


company at dinner, Mr. Bliss—and 

“Oh! So Jeringham Bliss is coming! 
How glad I shall be to see such a famous 
wit! But is it true that no one—girls 
I mean, of course—can safely talk to him 
after dinner? Papa told me it was so, 
but I hope it 1s not true. They say ”— 
lowering my voice to a whisper—“ that he 
makes such risky jokes! amusing for men, 
you know, and good for them to listen to, 
but we have, of course, to put our fingers 
into our ears instead.” 

No sooner have I uttered these thought- 
less but not, methinks, very objectionable, 
words, than I become wide awake to the 
folly of which I have been guilty, for Lina’s 
clear brown skin is suffused with a crimson 
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flush, and it is, to my comprehension, very 
distinctly apparent not only that my com- 
panion’s delicate ears have never been per- 
mitted to taste the flavour of Mr. Bliss’s 
by wine inspired wit, but that the mere 
fact that ‘“‘risky” jokes are, unhappily, 
existent things had never been allowed to 


intrude upon the “ virgin page,” 


‘¢ Pure and unwritten still,” 


of Kathleen O’Reilly’s carefully-guarded 
mind. 

Something she says confusedly, and with 
evident shrinking from the subject—about 
not knowing anything about Mr. Bliss’s 
habits and conversation. He was a very 
old friend of her papa’s, and used to be 
often at The Limes ; but he had been abroad 
—had had an Appointment, she believed— 
a long way off, and—but Miss Barham 
must excuse her—she has the flowers to 
put in the vases, and many little things to 
do. And, having so said, the girl whose 
‘““raising ” differs so utterly from that 
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which has helped to make me what I 
am, retreats hastily from the contamination 
of my presence. And, as she does so, 
better thoughts come crowding in upon 
yoy soul. I ask myself whether it is just 
and right that for the simple reason that 
my parents had permitted me to follow the 
bent of my own inclinations, and that those 
inclinations had led me to the perpetration 
of acts which, in the opinion of the extra 
strict, were wrong and dangerous, I was 
to be shunned, tabooed, condemned ? Had I 
—so runs my self-questionng—been guilty 
of any- deed which the most rigid could 
condemn as—morally or religiously speak- 
ing—wrong ? 

To this imterrogation my conscience 
answers, “No;” but, “though my heart 
condemns me not,” and I am not wholly 
without ‘“‘ confidence towards God,” I have 
none, literally none, towards my fellow- 
creatures. To Him—to the merciful Being 
who, having made us what we are, will not 
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be ‘‘ extreme to mark what is done amiss,” 
I can, unworthy although I am, offer up my 
daily sacrifice of prayer; whilst to my fel- 
low-sinners—to those who, in their silent 
scorn, so plainly say, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I 
am holier than thou”—I could not even 
venture to offer a syllable of remonstrance, 
or the faintest appeal against a verdict’ 
which, without trial, has been brought 
against me. And after all Iam not a harden- 
ed sinner! My twentieth birthday has not 
yet been passed, and not an hour ago, before 
‘‘yood” Lina snubbed and wounded me, 
aspirations after a quieter and more use- 
ful life were making themselves felt within 
my breast, and “ good” and “ evil” (in as 
far as my future was concerned) were 
trembling in the balance. I required, I 
think, but a helping hand, an encouraging 
word—a believed in companion by the 
way. But all these were denied me; the 
emblem of purity, as exemplified in Miss 
O’Reilly, passed me by on the other side, 
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and the “ girl of the period,” “ fast,” “ un- 
principled,” and ‘‘ dangerous,” was left to 
pursue her onward course, shunned by the 
virtuous of her sex, and unappreciated 
save by the reckless and unprincipled of 
the other. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
I BECEIVE A WARNING. 


“ T WILL keep out of her way in future, 
she may be quite sure of that,” I say 
to myself, as, with a vicious twist of the 
fingers, illustrative of my state of mind, I 
lock the barrier doors behind me. “ Miss 
Lina shall see to-night whether I am the 
better or the worse for the lesson she has 
given me; and so deciding, and with the 
additional ‘‘ seven other spirits” making 
wild work with the inflammable human 
passions that are stored in the secret 
chambers of every human heart, I make 
ready for the evening’s pastime. 
With the exception of Alan Carruthers, 
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I doubt much whether, besides the “ old 
set ”"—namely, male cousins, varying in 
age from twenty-five to forty, of Mrs. 
O’Reilly’s—there will be a single young 
man present with whom it would be either 
pleasurable or profitable to “ flirt.” These 
relations of his wife’s, to whom the Privy 
Councillor is, as the world asserts, ‘so 
good,” are for the most (nay, I might say 
for the entire) part highly respectable- 
looking individuals, steady, common-place, 
and, as a rule, servilely (as far as appear- 
ances go) grateful to him. To most, their 
autocratic cousin-in-law has had the op- 
portunity of proving himself a patron. 
They are clerks in public offices, some- 
thing or other in dockyards and consul- 
ships, and everything at a carpet dance. 
For them, attendance on a Saturday even- 
ing at The Limes is as a royal command, 
and equally incumbent is it upon each and 
all of them to promote the gaiety of the 
evening by “ going through” the mazes of 
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every dance which the young lady at the 
piano has vigour enough to “pipe” to 
them. 

Slight indeed, and, because slight, harm- 
less, was the amount of excitement which 
ficuring with, and being chatted to by these 
excellent, probably, but certainly common- 
place young bachelors was likely to afford 
me. Far rather would I have passed my 
evenings at The Limes in listening to 
the witticisms—always good-natured and 
original—of Amos Brown, or in looking on 
ata game of billiards, n which mine host. 
and a little man, whose age might be 
seventy, but whose heart and voice (for he 
was a famous poet, and sang divinely still) 
were as fresh and young as though no 
more than seventeen springs had passed 
over his head. 

But to this manner of passing away my 
time our host was the most determined 
opponent. For the female intellect gene- 
rally, and for that of young girls in especial, 
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he entertained the most withering con- 
tempt. Equally incapable were they, in 
his opinion, of consecutive thought and 
of the due appreciation of a yeu Wesprit. 
Instead of being flattered by the sight of a 
young girl—me, for instance—hanging 
upon his breath, in the laudable hope of 
gaining instruction from the words of 
wisdom, as they flowed from his thin and 
still handsome lips, he would turn angrily 
upon the listener, and, with bland expres- 
sions, sending the “soulless thing” who 
had taken the liberty of thinking herself 
capable of understanding /zm to the danc- 
ing-room, would probably deem that he 
had done well to check the growing love 
of independent thought which he had 
noticed, with displeasure, as existent in the 
female sex. 

Whilst I am occupied with these 
thoughts, a disturber of them, in the shape 
of Alan Carruthers, appears on the scene. 
He had been invited to spend eight and 
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forty hours—that is to say, from Satur- 
day p.m., to Monday ditto,—at The Limes, 
and is making a temporary halt with us, 
previous to the commencement of a visit 
from which he is evidently doubtful of re- 
celving a large amount of enjoyment. 

“The gathering together of literary 
celebrities rarely, in my Opinion, answers,” 
he—as we pace the broad, moist gravel- 
walk together—says. ‘Two of a trade,” 
laughing slightly. ‘‘ You know the pro- 
verb P” 

“Yes; but, from what I have seen at 
The Limes, it is not exemplified by the 
guests whom Mr. O’Reilly collects round 
him. There is never a sign of jealousy 
among them. Good spirits and good 
temper seem to be the foundation of the 
witty repartees, which come sparkling, 


” 


fresh as a mountain spring from 
“You are poetical,” Alan, with a smile, 
parenthesises. 
‘‘AmI? I did not intend to be so; but I 
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confess there is one want, and a great one, 
at Mr. O’Reilly’s parties, and that is, some 
one to keep Azim in order, to suppress him, 
to make him feel that even on his 


”? 


own 

‘“ Platform, let us say.” 

“Exactly. He is not such a very great 
man as he and his flatterers esteem him to 
be. Elsewhere—I mean with people who 
are called ‘above him’—I daresay he is 
widely different. At Lord Buckenham’s, 
for instance, he is probably meek as a 
bleating lamb. I wish,” I add, laughing, 
for the idea I am about to enunciate 
strikes me asirresistibly absurd, ‘‘ that Mr. 
O’Reilly and Colonel Effingham could have 
a regular stand-up fight. What delicious 
arguments both would use! Neither of 
them would either know or care what he 
said.” 

“Ah! there we differ, at least as re- 
gards the Right Honourable. He would 


not, for a moment, either lose the thread 
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of his argument, or the cold, cynical tem- 
per which is one source of his strength. 


” 


Both men are bullies 
“Oh! Mr. Carruthers, how can you say 
so?” I ask, impetuously. ‘A man so free 
from littlenesses, so thoroughly brave, as 
Colonel Effingham 7 
“'Tremendously so, physically, I grant; 


and, perhaps,—taking the received accepta- 
tion of the word into account,—I made use 
of a not strictly applicable word. Of no 
mortal man would Colonel Effingham ever, 
I think, be afraid; but to the best of my 
belief he may be placed in the not small 
number of those unfortunate ones, who, 
valiant as lions before male adversaries, 
feel their mettle ooze out at their finger 
ends when a woman, armed at all points, 
makes head in battle array against them.” 

We are standing, face to face, near the 
creeper-ornamented verandah which runs 
along the front of our house; just out of 
earshot (and only just) are we of the sofa 
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on which, in her pretty morning-room, 


Cousin Susan habitually sits. I remember 


this, and also that Alan Carruthers’ view 
of the Colonel’s character is her view, the 
which reflection causes me to move a yard 
or two farther from the spot, where, close 
to a big variegated holly, we had taken up 
our position. Looking up at the dark 
features (Alan is a magnificent man, and 
has a naturally kindly face, but he can 
seem very stern and sombre), I see that 
his eyes, from under their overhanging 
brows, are fixed inquiringly upon mine. 

“Oh!” I exclaim, impatiently, “why do 
you say this to me? I hate to think ill of 
anyone I like!” 

“And you do hke Effingham, I can 
understand that,” he rejoins, so quietly, 
and as though not in the least aware that 
he is venturing on ground which, by young 
ladies, is generally considered as too 
sacred to be ventured on by masculine feet. 
“You lke him, but for the present at 
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least—am I right in my conjecture P—that 
is all.” 

In my extreme surprise at his hardihood, 
I can find no answer but a simple ‘‘ Yes.” 

“That is right,” drawing, as it seems 
to me, a long breath of relief. ‘Now 
I can go on swimmingly. Now I can 
endeavour to show you how unwise—how 
suicidal would be your course if you— 
well, if you loved this man well enough to 
be his wife. You do not—nay, please to 
hear me out—you do not—you never 
would, even were I to tell you—well, that 
to obtain your love was the height of my am- 
bition—suspect me of interested motives, 
or of a wish to build up my own happiness 
on the ruin of another man’s hopes. 
Speak! Is it so, or am I deceived in your 
character—in your powers of perception, 
and in the nobility of your nature ?” 

Fora few moments I am silent. The ex- 
ordium has taken me so utterly aback that 
words do not come readily to my tongue. 

VOL. I. | K 
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At length Truth compels me to say, 

‘*You have judged me rightly; under 
no circumstances could I suspect you of 
mean motives, or believe you capable of 
underhand dealings with your conscience 
or with me.” | 

“ Right again,” he says, and there is in 
his voice almost a joyful ring; ‘‘and now,” 
—looking at his watch—‘‘as it is not yet 
six, and we have time enough and to 
spare, may I not tell you, under the shade 
of the old cedar-tree, all that I want you 
to hear ?” 

By this time my curiosity is sufficiently 
excited for me to yield without much 
appearance of hesitation (it is, in fact, my 
habit to “ yield,” as well my companion 
knows) to the propositions which this 
singular friend has made to me, so together 
we bend our steps towards the spreading 
tree, beneath the shade of which I first 
introduced myself to the reader. 

‘How good of you to say ‘Yes’ at 
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once,” is Mr. Carruthers’ first remark, after 
we had seated ourselves af a convenient 
distance from one another on the rustic 
bench. ‘“ But I don’t believe—so much I 
must be allowed to say—in your capability 
of saying ‘No.’” 

“Don’t you? But that does away with 
your compliment altogether. And what a 
poor weak creature you must think me !” 

Alan smoothes his long moustache 
thoughtfully. 

‘I like weak creatures,” he says, slowly, 
‘and I like them, if I am not mistaken, 
even when they are what you call ‘ poor.’” 

‘Which may be the reason, I suppose,” 
is my flippant rejoinder, for I am beginning 
to think that he has all along been joking, 
and that I had been silly in taking him au 
sérieux, “of your liking for me.” 

“Exactly. Most men—and of that num- 
ber I am one—prefer, I think, a gentle- 
natured, forbearing woman to a strong- 
minded, hardy-constituted, and pugnacious 

| K 2 
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specimen of her sex. Your friend, the 
Colonel, is probably of my opinion, and 
when he meets with—well, with a Madge 
Barham—a girl who, together with femi- 


nine gentleness, possesses pluck, quickness 


99 


of wit, good temper 

“Oh, please!” I say, stopping my ears, 
and blushing furiously, “‘do not say such 
things. What a catalogue! And how you 
must be laughing at me !” 

Laying a hand gently on my wrists, he 
frees one ear from my protecting fingers, 
and says, with his own rare smile, 

‘*T have done, for the present. Do not 
be afraid. Perhaps, too, you do not need 
to hear the qualities which have gained you 
the dangerous admiration of Colonel Ef- 
fingham repeated.” 

“Certainly not,” is my reply. ‘ But 
why do you use the word dangerous ? 
And why must a woman who marries him 
be necessarily unhappy ?” 

‘“‘My words do not apply to every wo- 
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man, he answers. ‘“ There are those who 
might with safety to themselves trust their 
persons and their future in his hands, but 
of such women you, poor child, are not. 
A strong-minded, violent-tempered wife, a 
woman not cursed with sensitiveness, but 
whose nerves are of iron, and her heart of 
stone, would be certain of acquiring, through 
his fear of her (I need not say that the fear. 
would not be a physical terror), an influence 
which you could never hope to obtain. His 
love of power is intense, and to rule, the 
dearest object of his hfe——’ 

‘‘And yet you say that he would allow 
@ woman to rule over him ?” 

‘“ He could not, in such a case, help him- 
self, Not willingly would he, of all men, 
put himself under the yoke, and a wite, 
even supposing her to possess the quali- 
fications for success which I have mention- 
ed, would be, of all the world, the least 
likely individual to obtain an ascendancy 
over so defiant and lawless a character. 
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Strong terms, you will perhaps say, and 
not agreeable ones ; but 


‘““T beg your pardon,” I, being in the 
mood to be provoking, put in, ‘“ but I differ 
from you slightly in this respect. There is 
no accounting for tastes. You admire 
weakness and grizzle-like submission, whilst 
I (just as you would wish your wife to be 
extra ‘ pure-womanly,’) might be, perhaps, 
best pleased to find in a husband all the 
qualities which go to the making-up of 
a thorough and most unyielding autocrat.” 

To my surprise—for I thought he would, 
man like, have carried on the argument— 
Alan Carruthers, with a rather vexed look 
upon his face, rises to his feet, and, as he 
stands before me, leaning forward (his two 
hands on the top of the thick ash-stick he 
always carries) to obtain a closer look into 
my eyes, he says, with an evident attempt 
at cheerfulness, 


‘Ah, well, a wilfu’ woman, must, I sup- 
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pose, have her way, and, if your way is to 
marry Colonel Effingham, I can only hope 
and pray—dear—” he more seriously adds, 
‘that I may be proved a false prophet, and 
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that you may find yourself as happy 

“As a princess in a fairy tale,’—I, 
springing up, and laying one hand upon 
his arm, half playfully, half tearfully sug- 
gest; “but, Mr. Carruthers, my happiness, 
I can assure you, with Brian Effingham is 
what you will never see, and J shall never 
experience, for I do not intend (even 
though he were to condescend to ask me 
on his bended knee—which, by the way, 
he will never do—to become his wife) to 
marry him. Where did you hear that such 
an unlikely thing was possible? Not in 
this neighbourhood, surely? Here they 
know that Iam the same to—to so many, 
and that my manner, and the things I say, 
mean nothing.” 

Thanks to the nonsense I have talked, 
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my good friend smiles at last, but it isa 
serious smile, and one in which I read but 
scant approval of my “ ways.” 

‘“‘J] am glad,” he says, as we saunter 
slowly homewards, ‘‘to hear you positively 
deny the truth of a report which is very 
prevalent amongst Effingham’s friends. I 
heard it talked of in London, and was 
vexed to the core to hear it said that the 
Admiral was very angry, whilst Lady 
Brentwood was simply furious. Oh! 
Madge—Miss Barham—forgive me for 


eb ] 


the tongue’s slip 


“Call me what you please,” I manage 
to interpolate; “I am always Madge to 
those who like me.” 

“Well, then, Madge, bright but most 
imprudent one, does it not seem to you a 
terrible thing to marry into a family who, 
far from welcoming you, and treating you 
with respect and consideration, nourish in 
their hearts both dislike and contempt for 
the object of their son’s choice.” 


fy 
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“T should hate it—I could not bear it,” 
is my almost passionate reply ; “ but never- 
theless, In my case, in our case—I am 
talking, you know, of Brian and me—any 
family would, I think, be justified in 
greatly disliking the notion of my becom- 
ing one of them. J have no money, no 
rich trady relations to hope anything from . 
—only a few useless ‘good connections,’ 
and some dead ancestors whose bones 
have been for more than three centuries 
crumbling into dust under the chancel of 
an old Wiltshire church. Who knows— 
perhaps, if we were to write ourselves De 
Baréme, as the old French Vicomte wishes, 
and give out with great aplomb that we 
are, like Shenken, of noble race—perhaps 
even Lady Brentwood would be induced 
to recognize me as ‘one of them’ ?” 

“Tt would give you more chance with 
her ladyship than if an angel from heaven 
were to bear witness to your good temper, 
your good sense, and your good behaviour. 
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For my part, I think that the opinions of 
persons so thoroughly and so unblushingly 
worldly are not worth troubling oneself 
about, especially,” he adds, a little cynic- 
ally, ‘‘as Admiral Effingham and his wife 
are never likely to be anything to you.” 

“Of course not. Ido not know why I 
spoke of the possibility of their feeling 
more kindly towards me. What they and 
what the world may say, has always been, 
to my thinking, a matter of profound in- 
difference. The conscience within all of 
us should be our only judge.” 

‘* Should be, perhaps, but, alas! is not; 
and, Madge, believe me—believe one who 
has your true and best interests at heart 
—that the time may come when you will 
think very differently on this subject, and 
when you will feel, as every sensitive and 
diffident woman must, that even the possi- 
bility of enduring the blast of evil breath 
is a thing to shrink from with dismay. 
The. first stone is easily thrown, and you 
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are not the woman to endure even a side- 
blow without a bitter pang.” 

As the last words are uttered, we again 
find ourselves near the holly-bush, which 
half conceals the westernmost of Cousin 
Susan’s windows, and, therefore, we shake 
hands and part. 
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CHAPTER X. 
AN ARGUMENT ON FAITH. 


T is the Monday morning following this 
conversation ; the post has just brought 

to my father a letter, the contents of which 
are to me a matter of some little import- 
ance. A widowed aunt of his, whose hus- 
band and only son were both fated to die 
in the service of their country, is lying ill 
and lonely, struck down by rheumatic 
fever, in her lodgings near the Regent's 
Park, and the landlady of the house, whose 
tenant Mrs. Cowper for several years had 
been, has written to say that, as “the 
lady” was not able to write herself, she, 
the sender of the letter, thought it right 
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to communicate to Mrs. Cowper’s friends. 
the state of her health. 

“Poor thing !” says my father, undemon-. 
stratively, as he throws the letter across. 
to my other parent, whose duties behind | 
the tea-urn she always refuses to delegate: 
to me. ‘Poor thing! I wonder if she- 
has anyone with her—any friend to see 
how she is getting on.” 

My mother reads the short missive 
slowly. Her own health is precarious, and 
for that reason she is more capable than 
I—the physically strong—of sympathising 
with suffering. Moreover, she is guiltless 
of the wordliness and reverence for rank 
and position which, [ regret to say, are 
rather marked qualities in the male author 
of my being. 

“Christy,” she says, quietly, after a 
pause, during which I am persuaded that 
the said Christy has not formed the slight- 
est notion of what is coming, “I think that. 
Madge ought to go at once to York Street. 
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You see that the landlady writes of aspare 
room, and it is too pitiable to think of 
that poor thing alone, and ill—laid up 
with fever in that dismal lodging!” 

“‘The fever may be catching, for what 
we know, and, of course, the woman wants 
to let her room. But what does Madge 
say? Ithink that she ought to be con- 
sulted, and Miss de Beauvoir also,” looking 
deprecatingly at Cousin Susan, who gives 
no sign, but continues her frugal meal 
(two pieces of toast in a cup of weak tea) 
as though the subject under discussion was 
to her a question of no interest whatever. 

I, on the contrary, answer to the parental 
appeal at once. 

“ZT will go. I should like to,” is my 
eager response, for not only do I love 
change, but I have always admired and re- 
spected my father’s aunt, whose conduct, 
In every stage of her life, has been ever 
above praise. Iam not, however, allowed 
to follow the dictates of my fancy without 
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discussion, and without disapproval. My 
father urges that there is no hurry, that an 
inquiry into the state of things in York 
Street should first—by himself—be made, 
and that, according to his report, I should 
either go or stay away; but to this plan I 
decidedly demur. My father is so certain 
to return with the announcement that all is 
barren, that I insist on accompanying him 
on his journey, and on judging for myself. 

If the truth must be told, Brian Effing- 
ham has not a little to do with my desire 
to change the scene. Without being in 
the least degree able to analyze the feeling 
(nor had I, in truth, ever attempted to do 
so), his continued “attentions ”—as Cousin 
Susan, in her old-fashioned way, called his 
frequent visits, and his waylayings of me, 
whenever there seemed a chance of falling 
in with the object of his quest—filled me 
with a sense of vague alarm. Here, at 
Oakden, where at any moment he might 


cross my path, there seemed oppression in 
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the air I breathed. A sense of freedom— 
of freedom complete and perfect, was, in 
my opinion, positively necessary for the full 
enjoyment of existence, and the sensation 
to which I have just alluded, and which I 
may be allowed to describe in a few words 
as not “feeling one’s soul to be one’s own,” 
decidedly militated against the “sense ” in 
question. 

Only the day before, he had been with 
us, lounging on the lawn, looking daggers 
at Cousin Susan, who, as well he knew, 
was no warm partisan of his, and disturb- 
ing the daily avocation of that methodical 
personage in a manner which had an evi- 
dently injurious effect upon her temper. 
He had, it would seem, an especial gift of 
irritating our proud and sensitive inmate. 
For instance, after contemplating for a 
lengthened period, with his hands in his 
pockets (one of his minor sins, in my 
cousin’s eyes, was this ungraceful trick), 
the dearly-prized Gainsborough portrait of 
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her mother that hung over her mantel- 
shelf, and which it pleased her to consider 
as wonderfully resembling me, he said, in 
what Miss de Beauvoir called his “ knock- 
me-down” way, 

“YT never saw anything” (staring first 
into my face, and then into that of the 
proud Lady de Beauvoir's lovely effigy) 
“so utterly unlike in my life. There is a 
milkmaid look in the portrait, a kind of - 
rustic beauty style, don’t you know, which 
is as different from Miss Barham’s sort as 
night is from day.” 

And this to Cousin Susan, who looked 
upon blue blood as actually exemplified in 
her mother’s portrait, and who doubtless 
considered the mere comparison, in that 
respect, with one of my mized origin to be 
an impertinent as well as a most stupid 
mistake! No wonder that she disliked and 
desired to thwart him—a dislike, however, 
which was not strong enough to conquer her 
objections to my proposed visit to London. 

VOL. I. L 
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“I disapprove of your going excessively, 
Madge,” she, after my father had given a 
reluctant consent, said; ‘‘I am always so 
afraid of your running into mischief.” 

So spoke, as she and I slowly paced 
together by the river side, my friend ; but, 
as is so frequently the case with our 
advisers, the reason she alleged was not 
the chief one, that being, as I shrewdly 
suspected, a strong reluctance to the min- 
gling of her cousin and companion with a 
class of society of which she (Miss de Beau- 
voir) was entirely—excepting by name— 
ignorant. The mnumerable annoyances 
and inconveniences which are inseparable 
from a narrow income were also largely 
dwelt upon by my friend. 

“TY really do not think your father ought 
to permit it,” she said; “he at least should 
not be ignorant of some of the evils to 
which you will be exposed; and, after all, 
this Mrs. Cowper is no real relation of 


his.” 
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“ She is his own uncle’s widow, and she 
is so good! I wish you knew her, Cousin 
Susan. She has borne her heavy trials 
with such cheerful patience. Many years 
ago, when her husband was killed in India, 
and she was left with her one boy, and in 
almost—you would think it guite—poverty, 
to fight her way through life, she strug- 
gled bravely against the grief which nearly 
killed her, and would not yield to the long- 
ing which possessed her to give up the 
world and society, and shut herself away 
with her great sorrow from the observation 
and companionship of her kind.” 

‘Perhaps she found, after a time, that 
she enjoyed society,” suggested my god- 
mother, drily. 

“Indeed, no,” was my eager answer. 
‘She was very lovely, I have heard, and 
scarcely thirty when Captain Cowper died, 
but she did not care for admiration, and 
her delicate health made it hard for her to 
exert herself, but for her son’s sake, and be- 
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cause she deemed it a sacred duty to watch 
over him, and to give him the benefit of 
her restraining presence, she pitched her 
tent (it was but a humble lodging always, 
but it was home to Arthur) wherever it was 
expedient that he should be. Close by the 
iron railings of an English “ preparatory ” 
school, or in the town in Normandy where 
the boy became conversant with French, or 
at Bonn where he picked up his German ; 
and later, when her good, steady darling 
grew into a Woolwich cadet, there was the 
mother still! For fzs sake she led no 
cloistered life, but gathered together, as 
well as her small income would permit, a 
society of well-principled and attractive 
companions, girls as well as—can I call 
them boys ?—and all lest Atty should be 
driven by dulness to seek greater and less 
healthy excitement elsewhere.” . 

‘She must have been a good mother,” 
said Cousin Susan, whose eyes had begun 
to increase in prominency, a sure sign 
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with her that feeling was overcoming con- 
ventionality, and that the good heart below 
the surface was beating as a true heart 
should. “If there were more like her, 
perhaps there would be fewer bad young 
men than one hears of now-a-days. But, 
Madge, because this poor lady is good and 
sensible, which I have no doubt is the case, 
I cannot see any reason why you should be 
sacrificed—or rather should sacrifice your- 
self—by going to stay with her. You say 
yourself that two hundred pounds is the 
extent of her income ?” 

“Exactly. She cannot afford a nurse, 
so I am going to do my best to be one.” 

“Youanurse! Suchnonsense! Why, 
child, it requires an apprenticeship to that 
kind of thing, regular training, strength 
of body and nerves, and, above all, no 
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sensitiveness, no refinement 
I interrupt the enumeration of these 

requisites for usefulness with a laugh. 
“Dear Cousin Susan,” I say, ‘ what a 
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poor creature you would make me out! 
Now I flatter myself that nature has given 
me a fair share of vigour, and, as for 
nerves, I defy anyone to beat me there! 
In regard to the rest—the training, and all 
that, you should hear your friend Alan Car- 
ruthers on that subject. He says that no- 
one, till he tries, knows what he can and 
cannot do, and that it is by trying that 
great discoveries are made—the discoveries, 
he means, of knowing a person’s own gifts. 
and specialities. But you must let me 
torment you a little longer on the subject 
of this poor mourner, and you will forgive 
me for doing so, I hope, because of the 
deep pity which the memory of her patient 
grief at the loss of her boy awakens in me. 
It is seven years ago since the blow, which 
the clergyman of the parish told her was 
not sent “in cruelty,” fell upon the child- 
less widow, and six years have elapsed 
since the day when I, a child then almost 
in years, was taken by my father to see 
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her. Poor soul! Her grey, still face— 
so calm, so utterly unmoved, as if in good 
truth ‘nothing could touch her farther ”— 
is before me now, and I can see again the 
dull little downstairs parlour where, with 
only the companionship of saddest thought, 
the weary hours lagged on.” 

By this time, tears, which she was too 
proud not to attempt to hide, had gather. 
ed in Cousin Susan’s eyes, and, as she 
furtively wiped them away, she said, 
nervously, 

‘Poor thing—poor mother! ‘ Mother’ 
no longer now! Yes, my dear, I can 
understand your feeling for her, your wish- 
ing to go to one who has been so sorely 
tried; but I hope, I do hope and trust 
that from her you will hear none of those 
levelling, dangerous opinions which Alan 
Carruthers (and it is, I think, his only 
fault) sometimes, I fear, encourages you 
in entertaining. Believe me, my dear, the 
good old doctrines—truths which ‘those 
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who run’ can read and understand, are, 
after all, the best.” 

“Which means,” I say, impatiently, 
“that in the things which must belong, 
both here and hereafter, to our peace, we 
are to believe without investigation, and 
receive as truths whatever the parsons 
tell us to accept. Why, I would far 
rather be old Cowslip, chewing the cud 
so happily there among the buttercups, 
than believe in your dreadful dogma of 
Eternal Punishment. I know nothing of 
Mrs. Cowper's especial ‘points of faith,’ 
but if your ‘charitable’ creed were hers I 
can hardly think she would have bowed so 
meekly and so trustingly beneath her 
heavy burden. If her love had not been 
perfect enough to ‘ cast out fear,’ how could 
she have brought herself to believe that 


‘Not in cruelty, not in wrath 
The Reaper came that way,” 


-and left her desolate? Now her only 
thought is so to live that in a world where 
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sorrow and tears are not, she may be per- 
mitted to meet again the son whose life 
had been so blameless, and his faith so 
sure and steadfast. She has been a great 
sufferer for years, but she is very patient, 
and even cheerful. The last time I went 
to see her—it was just before you came to 
us—she quoted (when I praised as well as 
wondered at her patience) these lines of 
Wordsworth’s— 


“¢ «He who afflicts me knows what I can bear, 
And when I fail, and can endure no more, 
Will mercifully take me to himself.’ ” 


Cousin Susan, after this quotation, held 
her peace. Possibly she felt that she was, 
herself, scarcely resigned enough to life’s 
pin-pricks to discuss, with any degree of 
congruity, Mrs. Cowper's resignation under 
the hard blows of life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
‘‘ PLEASK, MISS, IT IS LORD WALTER.” 


AM sitting by. Mrs. Cowper’s frugal 

fire, thinking sadder thoughts than 
become my age and character. It is the 
same dull ground-floor parlour, with its 
grey paper, over which meanders a thin 
pattern of dusky green, and its horse-hair 
sofa (the sofa on which she sat when they 
came and told her that her boy was 
amongst the slain) still stands where it 
did against the wall. Gladly would she 
long ago have exchanged that small abode, 
haunted by only painful memories, for one 
of the countless similar refuges for old 
maids and widows whose incomes, seeing 
that they just come within the tax-im- 
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poser’s grasp, are but barely sufficient for 
their wants. | 

In the dingy York Street lodging the 
young soldier who had gone with so light 
a heart to meet his fate had never set his 
foot. After his sudden departure for the 
seat of war, the lonely widow, who had 
bidden him a seemingly courageous, but, 
in truth, a half-despairing farewell at 
Portsmouth, returned to London, and hid 
her sorrowing self in the first decent-look- 
ing lodging, the rent for which accorded. 
with her means, which met her eyes. Con- 
nected with her son (as he had been in life) 
the York Street house, therefore, which now 
for nearly eight years had been her home (if 
“home” that can be called which consists 
but of one alone), contained no associa- 
tions whatever. Mis well-known knock 
had never there sounded its note of joyous 
welcome to her ears. In the narrow en- 
trance-passage no hat or stick of js had 
ever given token of his much-loved pres- 
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ence, nor had the ready laugh of lingering 
boyhood—the laugh which for long years 
had been as sweetest music to his mother’s 
ears—even for a passing moment thrown 
a ray of cheering sunshine on that “ shady 
place.” A shady place at all times, but 
doubly, trebly so to the solitary woman 
who had there “dreed her doom,” and 
fought out alone the bitter battle with her 
overwhelming grief. 

It was her poverty, and not her will, 
poor soul, which caused her to remain in 
York Street. Not a few, to her, heavy 
expenses had followed on her boy’s death. 
She could not, although her reason in this 
case was dead against the impulses of her 
heart, bring herself to conform to the dic- 
tates of the former, and leave her darling’s 
mortal part to dwindle into dust with the 
remains of the gallant comrades who had 
shared his fate. To have him near her— 
to be able sometimes to strew fresh flowers 
on his grave—to kneel there, and to pray 
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(had she dared do so) for his present good, 
such were her dearest wishes, and to obtain 
her end she deemed no sacrifice too great. 

Fortunately for the mourning mother, 
amongst the many friends who had been 
by Arthur’s sterling qualities, as well as 
by his genial spirits, drawn, closer than in 
every-day life is common, to the young 
soldier, was one in especial, whose affection 
for the widow’s son, and whose sorrow at 
his death, might truly, in these our days, 
when “ feeling” is made a mockery of, and 
love of self reigns paramount, be described, 
as was of old the love of Saul for Jonathan, 
as ‘wonderful, and passing the love of 
woman.” 

It was to the friendship—strong beyond 
death—of Lord Walter Donovan that Mrs. 
Cowper was indebted for the melancholy 
consolation of receiving in safety, and at 
comparatively small expense, the shattered 
remains of herdead soldier. But, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the friend who 
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from thenceforth became as a son to her, 
the money spent in gratifying her tender 
wishes, and the cost of a “ memorial” to 
her boy, made such inroads in the widow’s 
small income that the ‘‘change”—small 
and ineffectual as it was likely (as a remedy 
for a wounded spirit) to prove—of a re- 
moval from. one ground-floor lodging to 
another became impossible for her; and 
thus it came about that, from week to 
week, and from month to month, the days 
of the solitary widow rolled in quiet mo- 
notony off the score of Time. The sum- 
mer’s heat found her one of the millions 
vegetating still in the dreary waste of 
“deserted” London, whilst throughout the 
weary winter months, patient and uncom- 
plaining, quietly doing her good work, and 
giving her ‘‘cup of cold water” to those 
poorer than herself, she—the toils of the 
day over, and the time for solitary musing 
struck—‘ sat by her frugal fire, and built 
her hope in heaven.” 
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Aunt Arthur (for so we had always 
called our uncle’s widow) had welcomed 
me very gladly. Her poor thin face 
brightened visibly, as, from her bed of 
pain, she held out to me a welcoming 
hand. 

‘It is nice to have you, my dear,” the 
weak voice, worn with fever, said, ‘but I 
am afraid that you will not be very com- 
fortable. Mrs. Gream is a good soul, and 
will do her best for you, but there must be 
many things—many ways, if I may call 
them so—which will be, I fear, disagree- 
ably different from your ways at home; 
and then the dulness, the want of air, and 
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change, and exercise 


With a loving kiss I check the enumera- 
tion of disagreeable items which the tremu- 
lous Eps are uttering. 

“Dear Aunt Arthur,” I say, coaxingly, 
“do not pay me the bad compliment of 
thinking I can be otherwise than happy 
whilst trying—though I fear it is but little 
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that I can do—to be of use and comfort 
to you. As to my leaving what you calk 
the ‘comforts’ of Oakden, you may make 
your mind quite easy on that score, for, 
owing to circumstances which I will talk 
to you of some day, I am only too de- 
lighted to be away from home just now.” 

The invalid looks wistfully into my bent- 
down face. 

‘Nothing serious, child, I hope. No 
disagreement with your kind, good father,” 
the kindly woman, who only knows the 
author of my being as the sayer of pleas- 
ant words, inquires. 

“Nothing, indeed,” I hasten to reply, 
“only the usual girlish nonsense.” 

‘The usual girlish nonsense often leads 
to the usual woman’s sorrow,” rejoius the 
invalid, feebly, and, having so said, her 
tired eyelids close, and I read in the drawn 
face that a fresh access of pain compels her 
to be silent. 

“Poor lady,” whispers the nurse to me 
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(she is a tidy-looking body, and a sister of 
the landlady’s). ‘She is often that way, 
and when the pains come on we think it 
best to leave her to herself.” 

In which opinion I, coinciding, leave the 
room in order to make acquaintance with 
the uppermost chamber, in which I am 
destined nightly to repose my limbs. 

“It is a small place, miss, but it’s clean 
and wholesome,” remarked Mrs. Gream, a 
wan, worn-looking woman, for whom the 
cares of life, and of lodgers generally, 
were evidently too much. She had thrown 
open the door of the “front” attic with a 
would-be look of pride in its general ap- | 
pearance, but the attempt was a decided 
failure ; one cause for which was, probably, 
the total absence of favourable response 
in the countenance of her new lodger—for 
it was indeed a wretched place, and all 
attempts to hide the effects of my first 
impressions of it were probably futile. 
Something I murmured about being sure 
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{which I was not) that the state of the 
bedding would bear the strictest inspec- 
tion, and that, during the summer, the 
absence of a fireplace did not matter; and 
then a shrill call from the foot of the attic- 
stairs, proclaiming the fact that ‘‘ missus 
was wanted below,” having temporarily 
relieved me from the worthy woman’s pres- 
ence, I took a more leisurely survey of 
my new quarters. Very hot and stuffy 
did the sloping-roofed garret feel. A ver- 
tical August sun had blazed all day upon 
the slates above, and made an oven of the 
unattractive place, whilst through the one 
small window not a breath of air seemed 
able to creep in. The shabby furniture, on 
which few traces of paint still lingered, had 
apparently done the lodging-house good 
service in their day, and as for the square 
of old Kidderminster carpet on the floor, I 
heartily wished it away—so heartily that, 
after I had caught sight of a dirty boot- 
jack in the corner of the room, I should, 
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I verily believe (but for my dislike of 
laying finger on anything so nasty), have 
hurled the offending specimen of British 
manufactures into the small landing-place 
outside. The discovery of that bootjack 
greatly discomposed and disgusted me. 
In a moment there flashed across my 
memory “bills” innumerable, posted on 
windows appertaining to small, uninviting- 
looking houses, and on these bills were 
written “ Lodgings for single men !” 

“Oh!” I cried, aloud, in my consterna- 
tion. ‘ This has been a lodging for single 
men, and I never can bring myself to stop 
in it.” 

Utterly ridiculous will probably appear 
to most of my readers this panic of mine, 
but there may be some who will under- 
stand it, and will acknowledge that they 
too might have seen, and—shuddered ! 

But it is time, and far more than time, 
to quit retrospection, and take up—not to 
abandon it again—the thread of my story. 

M 2 
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I have been nearly a week in York Street, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of feeling that, 
for the first time in my existence, I am 
leading a life of usefulness. Aunt Arthur 
is slightly better in health, and my pres- 
ence cheers her, she says, so mightily that 
she wonders how she can ever bear to lose 
me. Not yet have I confided to her my 
reasons for being glad to escape from 
home, but I have more than once brought 
a smile to her lips, and, on one occasion 
(it was when i described to her my horror 
at sight of the bootjack, and how that, 
with the end of my sunshade, I had poked 
it through the open door), she had actu- 
ally laughed! But what pleased her, poor 
dear, the most was my proposal to call on 
some of the old and the sick who were on 
her visiting-list. 

“You must tell them, dear Madge, from 
me,” she said, ‘“‘that if I could I would 
come to them, and, above all, child, keep 
those willing httle hands of yours out of 
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your pocket. Giving is quite fatal to 
friendships such as those which I have 
contracted with these poor people. The 
loss of self-respect, which immediately 
follows on the acceptance of money, is, in 
my opinion, one of the roots of bitterness 
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from which class hatred springs 

“But,” I say, in my surprise, “are the 
rich never to help the poor by the gift of 
money where it is sorely needed? Would 
not you yourself, if you possessed the 
power, give gladly of your abundance to 
any, and to all, of those poor creatures 
whose destitution you described to me 
yesterday as so pitiful P” 

‘‘Indeed I would, and that not only 
gladly, but with the almost certainty that 
money given now by me would not work 
the evil I have spoken of.” 

‘And why not?” I ask. 

‘‘ Simply because these poor people have 
grown to consider me as their friend, and 
in that sense—if in that only—their equal.” 
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‘Ah, I understand what you mean,” I 
say. “ There is such a difference between 
receiving any, even the smallest, kindness 
from an almost stranger and taking bene- 
fits from those we love.” 

“Exactly. But rich, benevolent people— 
people even whose hearts are probably, what 
is called, in the right place, very seldom— 
indeed, I may almost say, never—so demean 
themselves towards the recipients of their 
good gifts as to—in the very slightest 
degree—break down the barrier, high and 
strong as the gates of a fortified town, 
which defends the precious privileges of 
Caste. Very ‘kind,’ most laudably liberal, 
may be the benevolent lady who pays her 
charitable visits to the houses of the poor, 
but rarely—very rarely does she even 
endeavour to carry out in practice the 
Bible theory (‘so dangerously socialistic, 
you know’) that all men are brothers in the 
sightof God. There is, it is felt, the possi- 

bility of the ‘ Lower Orders’ growing, were 
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my system to be carried out, disagreeably 
familiar, and, though a lady may conde- 
scend to shake hands with a cobbler, it 
would never do for the cobbler to extend 
his grimy hand in similar greeting.” 
“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of [true] Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 

I did my best, Heaven knows how far, 
if at all I succeeded in my efforts, to 
follow the example (as traced out) by my 
monitor. As regarded my own feelings, the 
system of empty-handed visiting was any- 
thing but agreeable ; for far rather would 
I have bought pleasant looks and words of 
good will from Mrs. Cowper's humble 
friends, than have left them with the 
feeling on my mind that they had con- | 
sidered my visit not only an intrusion, 
but, seeing that I left no coin behind me, 
a piece, on my part, of purposeless im- 
pertinence. 

With the memory of my last “charitable 
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call” lingering unpleasantly on my mind, 
and fighting mentally with a very decided 
dislike to encountering again the “ black” 
looks which my natural love of popularity 
made especially distasteful to me, I, as I 
have already made known to the reader, 
am sitting ‘in maiden meditation,” and 
very nearly “fancy free,” in Mrs. Cowper's 
cheerless parlour. 

Suddenly the door is opened, not by the 
lodging-house servant-girl, who, poor thing, 
has habitually a ‘‘ black” or two upon her 
face, and a dirty patch of “ net” upon her 
unkempt head, but by Mrs. Gream’s rather 
pretty daughter ‘“ Fanny,” who, by some 
mysterious means, always contrives to 
know when it is one of the nobler sex 
whose fingers have made play upon the 
clanking knocker. | This young person 
was not, as I had soon perceived, troubled 
with shyness ; probably, under the circum- 
stances, the possession of such a quality 
by a lodging-house-keeper’s daughter was 
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hardly to be expected; but on the present 
occasion her usual supply of presence of 
mind seemed to have deserted her, for in 
ushering a—to me—strange visitor into the 
room, she scarcely showed herself equal to 
her duties. 

‘ Please, miss, it is my Lord Walter as 
has called to see Mrs. Cowper,” she says, 
the first syllable being pronounced as it 
is when we speak of the most useful of 
our domestic animals—a peculiarity which, 
together with Miss Gream’s half-playful 
and wholly conscious manner, raised a 
smile both on my face and that of my 
visitor. It was clear to me that pretty 
Fanny's weakness had been discovered, 
and perhaps—who can say? men will be 
men—played upon by the good-looking 
young officer, who seemed so thoroughly 
acquainted with the ways and usages of 
the house. 

His first words, spoken in a very pleas- 
ant voice, convince me of this fact. 
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“YT am afraid,” he says, “that poor 
Fanny will never shine as a good groom 
of the chambers, or even as a well- 
trained lady’s footman; not having served 
under a butler is, I suppose, against her 
success. But I beg your pardon (it is all 
Fanny's fault, though) for talking as if— 
as if I knew you.” 

What can I do, in response to the win- 
ning smile which accompanies this short 
apology, but smile in return, and say, as I 
do so, 

“If I am a stranger to you, Lord Wal- 
ter, you are none—at least, in name—to 
me. I know how good you are in coming 
to see my aunt.” 

** Ah, then, you are Madge—TI beg your — 
pardon again—Miss Margaret Barham? I 
have so often heard Mrs. Cowper talk of 
you, and always as the ‘ little Madge’ who 
had been so sorry for her in her trouble, 
that I should find it difficult even to think 
of you as anything else. But tell me, will 
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you, how my dear old friend is, for I have 
been in the country saying ‘ good-bye’ to 
my people before going abroad. My bat- 
talion is ordered on foreign service, and I 
have lots to do first. I did not know till 
Fanny told me so at the door just now 
that Mrs. Cowper had been. ill, but is 
better, she said. Is this true ?—is the 
worst over? She suffers so terribly in 
these rheumatic attacks, and is so uncom- 
plaining! But I am hammering along 
without waiting for your answer. As for 
Fanny, there is no dependence, of course, 
upon her report ;’ and, having so said, he 
approaches nearer to my seat beside the 
open window, and, leaning his elbow on 
the corner of the shabby mantelshelf, waits 
for my reply. 

He is a very tall man, slight of build, 
but presenting in his appearance no sign 
of being deficient in strength and muscle. 
Notwithstanding the merest soupgon of a 
stoop—a soupgon which adds to, rather than 
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‘detracts from, the singular gracefulness of 
his bearing—Lord Walter looks what he 
is, namely, “every inch a soldier.” I doubt 
greatly whether many persons, on seeing 
for the first time this fourth son of an im- 
pecunious Irish Marquis, would pronounce 
him to be a handsome man. His com- 
plexion had been originally fair, but an 
out-of-doors life, and the fervour of foreign 
suns, had remedied that evil—one which 
the almost feminine refinement of his fea- 
‘tures must in early youth have suited well, 
and been probably counted by an admiring 
mother as not the least among her boy’s 
good gifts. 

As may be supposed, I did not arrive at 
this conclusion during the moment or two 
which elapsed between my visitor’s ques- 
tion and its response. The graceful bear- 
ing, the high-bred air, the cheery smile, and 
the voice which had in it a tone that was 
almost tenderly musical, were attractions 
to be dwelt upon when alone, and when 
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the possession of these good but unsub-. 
stantial gifts would be far enough removed 
from the dingy surroundings to which his. 
appearance formed so marked a contrast. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Cowper is better,” I reply. 
“Fanny is right for once, but she has gone: 
through a great deal, and when the fever 
was at its height her senses wandered 
strangely. I wish that it had not been so,. 
for it was incessantly of my poor cousin 
that she raved. She has always seemed to- 
shrink so much from speaking of his end 
that to hear her entering into the terrible: 
particulars of his wound and death startled. 
me not a little. She said that you, being’ 
close beside him when he received the fatal: 
shot ” 

‘* Ah! did she speak of that?” broke in 
Lord Walter, eagerly. ‘ Of my being—. 


_ but, no, she could not, for I never spoke 
of it to mortal being—so near to poor old 
Arthur that his brains—but I will not,” 
he (checking himself) added, for I daresay 
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that my shuddering dread of what he had 
been about to say was too plainly manifest 
for him to continue his narration, ‘‘ shock 
you with describing that which no one 
could, I think, have had the heart to speak 
of to his mother. Is she, however, well 
enough to see me, if only for five minutes, 
for, as I said before, my time is short ?” 

With an effort I recover my composure, 
and reply that I will tell my aunt that he 
is here. . 

“Mr. Slade,” I say, “her doctor—you 
have seen him, have not you ?—allows her 
to hear of no visit till I have prepared her 
for it. She will be so glad to know of 
this one! Only yesterday she was speak- 
ing of you, and saying that you must be 
far away, or that you would have come to 
inquire after her.” 

We had spoken in hushed tones, for the 
sick woman’s bed was in the adjoining 
room. There was, however, no direct com- 
munication between the two, a peculiarity 
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in lodging-house construction to which 
may be attributed the fact that the pres- 
ence of Lord Walter in the house was alto- 
gether unsuspected by the invalid. Itwas 
pleasant to see her pale face brighten when 
she heard the news. Woman of peace, 
and tender of nature though she was, this 
widow and mother of dead soldiers, was 
the more drawn towards Arthur’s friend, 
for the reason that he too might one day 
be called to lay down upon the battle-field 
the life that God had given him. 

‘You must not tell her,” I—as we near 
the sick woman’s door—whisper, “that you 
are ordered abroad. She is so weak and 
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nervous still 


“ But should she question me?” 

“Try to deceive her. She will know 
soon enough; and partings are such cruel 
things.” 

He looks at me fixedly for a moment, 
makes a sign for me to precede him, and 
then we enter the widow’s room together. 
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As I watched the meeting between these 
two so widely different friends, there was 
joy in my heart that the young man whose 
affection, as well as veneration, for the 
patient invalid was evidently so great, had 
not been present when her fever had risen 
to madness pitch, and therefore had not 
been driven—as was the case with me— 
to stop his ears, because of the terrible 
words (words which, in her pure lifetime, 
she never could have heard spoken) that 
fell from her unconscious lips. 

Truly one of the strangest diagnostics 
of a mind beyond control is the utterance 
of such awful blasphemies—such vile and 
shocking suggestions as those which, 
according to the statements of mad-house 
doctors, break from the fevered tongues 
of the purest and most ignorant of evil 
amongst women. Are such words of the 
stuff that dreams are sometimes made of, or 
have we, each man and woman amongst us, 
a demon within, by whom, and from whom 
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all evil comes? Verily, I could not refrain 
from pondering on these strange anomalies 
the while I sat beside this long-tried 
woman, and gazed upon her patient face. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THEFT OR NO THEFT. 


Had some good angel ope’d the book 

Of Providence, and let me read my fate, 
My heart had broke when I beheld the sum 
Of ills which one by one I have endured. 


“ C1O you have made acquaintance with 
s Walter Donovan? I have heard 
of his having been here—twice—three 
times—which is it?” and Colonel Hffing- 
ham—an unexpected visitor—who has just 
put the questions, looks very much as if 
he would accept of nothing short of a cate- 
gorical answer to his queries. He has no 
right whatever to ask them, and yet, owing 
to causes which are not very creditable to 
myself, I positively dare not, plainly and 
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straightforwardly, tell him to his face that 
So it is. 

Partly for my own amusement, but 
chiefly for the reason that Brian Effingham 
has always had the power of inspiring me 
with a certain nameless fear, I have hither- 
to—and of this fact I am well aware— 
allowed him to imagine that I am not 
indifferent to his merits. Under these 
circumstances how is it possible for me to 
assert my ‘‘maidenly dignity,” and say 
(civilly, of course, but still proudly) to the 
peremptory wooer, whose eyes are fixed 
with no conciliating expression upon my 
face, “ What warrant have you for inter- 
fering with my actions, or for concerning 
yourself in any way regarding the visitors 
whom it may please me to receive ?” 

Had it been possible for me thus to 
have conducted myself, the whole tenor 
of my future life would probably have 
been different, and less often probably, 
and less hopelessly should I have had to 

N 2 


Vs lie 
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echo the dismal words with which this, my 
twelfth chapter, is headed; but, as [ said 
before, the privilege of being dignified is 
denied to me, and a.temporizing policy, 
one which will, I hope, turn out to be one 
of those many “passages that lead to no- 
thing,” is the only one left me to pursue. 
Mrs. Cowper is still a prisoner in her 
bed-room, and [ am receiving this extreme- 
ly anomailistic visitor in the dreary parlour, 
which, to my thinking, never looked so 
erim of aspect before. There is, at the 
present moment (an agreeable addition to 
my abode’s usual advantages), a racy 
odour—arising, I imagine, from frying 
sprats and cabbage water—pervading the 


——_—<—_ ; 
house. For this I am, of course, not an- 


swerable ; nevertheless, as I perceive the 
aristocratic nose of my admirer turning 
up beneath the unwonted infliction, a cer- 
tion sense of humiliation steals over me, 
and a consciousness of inferiority to the 
man who, through accidental circum- 
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stances, has, till now, been probably spared 
the personal knowledge of such horrors, 
deprives me of much of my accustomed 
“spirit.” To add to my discomfiture, 
during the few silent moments which 
follow on his question, the blazing August 
sun's rays are fighting their way through 
a blind which might once have been white, 
and two costermongers, one shrieking out 
‘Ripe raspberries!” and another “ Fresh 
crabs !” are making the dull street re-echo 
with their noisy cries. 

“Good G—! how can you live in such a 
place—I mean”—correcting himself, for 
Brian, excepting when under the influence 
of—say—contradiction, is always well- 
bred—‘“ I mean how can you endure that 
horrible noise? Is it Wat Donovan's 
society that makes you stay here ?” 

“Indeed, no!” I eagerly exclaim. ‘“ He 
has only been here twice, and comes only 
to see poor Mrs. Cowper. She is not well 
enough for me to leave her yet, or I 
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should have gone home days ago—I am 
very tired of Jiondon.” 

“T should think so, though Lord Walter 
and his sympathy ought to make amends 
for a good many disagreeables. He is 
ordered abroad, though ; that is to say that 
the Horse Guards expect him to go, but 
whether his creditors will be of the same 
- Opinion remains to be seen.” 

If Colonel Effingham (who, whilst mak- 
ing this remark, has rather a pleased ex- 
pression in his eyes) expected me to appear 
either surprised or shocked at his an- 
nouncement I know not, but, if so, he is 
fated to be disappointed, for Lord Walter 
having made both me and Aunt Arthur 
his confidantes, as regarded his money 
troubles, it is with perfect sangfroid that 
I say, | | 

‘Why should they stop him, when they 
know he cannot possibly pay them for their 
trouble ?” | 


‘Because he is inthe Army. There is 
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his Commission, you know, and, besides, the 
brutes, of course, flatter themselves that, 
rather than allow him to be detained at 
home, his people will come forward for the 
seventy times seventh time, and pay his 
debts.” 

‘“‘ How sorry he must be,” I say, softly, 
for I remember that both Aunt Arthur 
and “I had been greatly struck by the 
evident depression of the prodigal whose 
“ folly had found him out.” 

“Sorry! Not a bit of it,” laughs the 
Colonel. ‘He has had his fun, and plenty 
of it, at the expense of the confounded 
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rascals who 

‘“‘' What rascals ?” I innocently ask, for it 
seems to me as if a fresh set of dramaitis 
persone has suddenly appeared upon the 
scene—a set whose iniquitous designs upon 
poor Lord Walter had brought him to this 
miserable pass. | 

My visitor laughs again. He is sitting 
directly facing me, such light as can flitter 
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through the dingy window-blind falling 
full on his massive brow and short red- 
brown beard. Not a handsome man, in 
my opinion, but I can understand that 
many, ay, perhaps, the majority of my 
sex might view him with different eyes. 

‘“‘ What rascals ?” he repeats, ‘‘ why, the 
fellows who are looking out for him, to be 
sure.—Bangle, the Bond Street thief, first 
and foremost. A pretty lot of their brace- 
lets and lockets, &c., &c., my Lord Walter 
has made presents of.” 

‘Presents! But, if they were not paid 
for, they were not his to give. Surely no 
one would accept valuable ornaments from 
anyone who is too poor to pay for them?” 

“There are women who will accept any- 
thing from anybody,” is the unsatisfactory 
reply—‘‘ women who are quite as likely 
to volunteer in search of a North Pole 
Passage as inquire whence come, or rather, 
who pays for the diamonds which they 
seize upon so greedily.” 
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“What horrible creatures!” is my un- 
-ceremonious response. “And there are 
men stupid enough to care about, and 
sometimes ruin themselves for such grasp- 
ing wretches! But I do not yet under- 
stand—although a little light has dawned 
upon me—why you should feel so spite- 
fully, as you say you do, towards the un- 
lucky tradesmen who are the real losers 
by this—stealing—I call it, whatever any- 
one may think to the contrary. I have 
not, I fear, imbibed very many good princi- 
ples, but one has been from my very earliest 
childhood. so firmly fixed in my mind that 
I shall never, I hope, cease both to respect 
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and act up to it 
“ And that one is a 
“Well, you will laugh at me, I daresay : 


but I have been taught to consider that to 
live beyond one’s income, and to buy (if 
you may call it buying) things for which 
you may not be able to pay, is to act 
dishonourably, and the people who do 
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so are, I feel, not one whit less dis- 
honest than is the man who puts his 
hand into another’s pocket, and makes 
off with its contents. It is very good of 
you not to have laughed at me—I made 
sure you would,” I add, as Brian, who has 
been looking into my eyes so pertinacious- 
ly that my face has become of a bright 
poppy colour, suddenly leaves his chair, 
and makes a “ progress” across the ten- 
foot square room. 

“7 laugh at you!” he from the other 
side of my small work-table responds— 
_ “what could put such a notion into your 
head? I rather like preaching, from you 
especially ; you look so much prettier,” 
taking my hand, which has suddenly be- 
come cold as stone, into his own, ‘ when 
you work yourself up in this way. Come,” 
keeping firm hold of the fingers which I 
am endeavouring to release from his grasp, 
“have you no other lecture to read to me — 


—no good advice to give—no ‘ 
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‘‘T should never think of advising you,” 
I, rismg to my feet, and succeeding at 
last in regaining possession of my weak, 
imprisoned member, say. ‘‘I spoke quite 
generally. I don’t know anyone, or wish 
to know anyone, who does such things.” 

‘‘Not even supposing him to be a second 
Lord Walter Donovan? The cap fits him, 
and hundreds of such men exactly. I don’t 
go in for such things myself.” 

“So I should suppose,” I, vexed, I 
scarcely know why, at the turn which the 
dialogue has taken, retort. 

“What! do you think, then, that I am 
a screw?” asks Brian, quickly, and as if 
the hasty words had stung him to the 
quick ; so pained, indeed, does he appear, 
that I suddenly grow (wretched, impulsive 
creature that I am) quite remorseful, and 
lose sight for the moment of his recent. 
unjustifiable conduct—conduct which, as 
I tell myself, had probably been caused by 


his finding me in aroom so unsuited toa 
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“lady.” He had, in truth, behaved to me 
as though I had been a forward shop-girl, 
with whom it was not necessary to keep 
up even the semblance of respect, and for 
@ passing moment I had been so indig- 
nant that I longed for a man’s strength to 
enable me to punish the liberty as it de- 
served; and now, simply for the reason 
that I imagine the feelings of my impetu- 
ous visitor to have been wounded (his 
feelings! those of the least sensitive of 
human beings), I am ready, and even eager, 
to make flattering excuses, and to humble 
myself, if need be, before my victim / 

‘Indeed, I do not think so,” I hasten 
to say. ‘‘ How could you imagine such a. 
thing? Youascrew! I only meant that 
—that ” 

‘That what?” approaching nearer than 


I altogether like, and looking as tender as 

it 1s in the power of eyes to which nature 

has given a hard expression, to appear. 
“Well, that I cannot fancy your giving 
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presents to ladies in the way you say that 
many men do. You would consider it to 
be a waste of money.” 

‘Yes, you are right there. I hate mer- 
cenary women, and, above all, 1 hate being 
what I call done. If money is spent, there 
ought to be a return—eh ?P” 

Does my singular interlocutor really ex- 
pect from me a serious answer to this 
question? Being in doubt as to this mat- 
ter, I take refuge in silence, and he con- 
tinues, after a short pause, his attempts to 
make his view of the subject in hand clear 
to my understanding. 

“You see,” he, in his eager, excited 
- manner, says, ‘‘I would do anything, give 


anything to a woman I loved, and who 


loved mein return. Now if you 

“Oh! do not speak of me. What have 
I to do with—with you, or with your pres- 
ents? I hate gifts, and always have re- 
belled against accepting them. In the 
first place, they are always expensive—to 
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people like me, that is to say—who posi- 
tively refuse to be obliged. . But really,” 
interrupting myself, “we have stumbled 
into the most extraordinary discussion ; 
and”—glancing at the little “‘ guinea” 
clock which adorned the mantel-shelf—“ I 
have left Mrs. Cowper a great deal too long 
alone. Please to excuse me if I ring the 
bell,” suiting the action to the word. “It 
is not that I want to turn you out——”” 

“Oh! no, not at all,” is the incredulous, 
and only half jocose response. ‘ But I 
may come again—may not I? I am in 
London now altogether, and it would be 
too hard—as you are my only attraction 
here—if I find myself said ‘not at home’ 
to when I call.” | 

Ah! he has again got firm possession of 
my hand, and as Fanny, with her yellow 
hair more in a state of ‘‘ frizzle” than ever, 
is standing open-mouthed in the door, I 
have no choice but that of uttering the 
affirmative syllable which is always so 
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dangerously near my tongue. Then adieus 
are exchanged. The waiting cab—a pri- 
vate one—rolls away, and, with a delightful 
sense of relief, I sink into my chair, and 
chew the cud of fancies, which are far less 
sweet than they are bitter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
I SOW THE STORM. 


FEW more days pass by—wholly un- 

eventful ones, and only enlivened by 

the keen interest taken by both the invalid 

‘and myself in the safe “ getting off” of the 
spendthrift soldier. 

It is wonderful, considering her keen 
sense of right, and reverence for justice, 
how often and how eutirely dear Aunt 
Arthur loses sight—in the present instance 
—of the claims of both. Her eager sym- 
pathy with a soldier’s dread of not being 
found, when duty calls, at his post, must— 
together with her great affection for her 
dead son’s friend—be her excuse for the in- 
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tense interest with which she watches for the 
daily, and often amusingly told, accounts 
of Lord Walter’s chances for and against 
escape. 

“T know it is altogether wrong to wish 
him to get away ; and also that he ought not 
to be able to make me laugh—dear fellow 
—about his ‘ hiding,’ and all that, but when 
I see him, I forget all about the wrongness 
of it, and only remember how dreadful it 
would be for him were he to be left be- 
hind.” | 

I am sitting by the bed on which—ex- 
cepting for one hour during the day—the 
patient sufferer is still condemned to lie, 
and as the last sad sounding words, “ left 
behind,” come feebly from trembling lips, 
I say to myself, “‘ What if, her wish being 
granted, he should die? What if this 
getting away from a few troublesome 
creditors should eventuate in his having, 
perforce, to pay thus early that heaviest of 
all debts—the debt of nature? What if 
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some cruel telegram should one day an- 
nounce to her who loved, and wished him 
well, that,whilst the old remained to grieve, 
the young had, in his pride of youth and 
strength, been stricken down ?” 

As these thoughts lie with a strange 
weight upon my spirits, I forget to speak 
consoling words, and can only gaze upon 
the now empty chair (Avs chair) in front of 
me, speculating upon a mercifully unde- 
veloped future, and of the great probability 
which existed that, of the two who had 
talked during the past hour so pleasantly 
together, neither would, twelve months 
hence, be in the land of the living ! 

And I—the speculator on these chances 
—the pitying ponderer on a most likely 
event—would to me the reading of Walter 
Donovan’s name amongst the “ killed” be 
amore than momentary shock—the shock 
which would cause me to say “‘ poor fellow,” 
in a hushed voice, and with a lengthened 
face. 
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As I put the question to a heart which, 
I know full well, has never as yet throbbed 
with anything approaching love for mor- 
tal man, I shudder so visibly that Mrs. 
Cowper kindly asks if I am cold. Some- 
thing I say in reference to the familiar 
adage about a goose having gone over my 
grave. Aly grave! when it is of his last 
resting-place—goose, and worse’ than 
goose, that I am—of which I have been 
sadly thinking! Happily my childish ex- 
planation seems to satisfy my querist, 
whose imagination has, probably, been 
running in the same direction as my 
own, that is to say, on bloody battle- 
fields and on the mourning women whose 
homes through “‘ war’s alarms” are ren- 
dered miserable and desolate. 

Five more days elapse, and doubt as re- 
gards the safe sailing away of Lord Wal- 
ter Donovan is over. In the morning 
penny paper, we read in the article which 
is headed ‘‘ Portsmouth,” that H. M. 
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Troop-ship, with the 2nd battalion of 
the 
and amongst the list of officers embarked 


regiment, has sailed Eastward, 


1s that of our poor defaulter. 

‘We shall miss him terribly, shall we 
not, my dear?” Aunt Arthur, in a voice 
that is lamentably deficient in military ar- 
dour, says. ‘‘And soon [I shall be losing 
you as well! Ah me! Life is full of 
‘farewells to the dead,’ and to the depart- 
ing. Not”—interrupting herself— that [ 
have been fated to say many last words 
to departing ones, for it is no less strange 
than true that not to one of the many whom 
T have loved and lost, have I had the power 
to say a last ‘God bless you.’ All have 
either perished far away, or have been so 
suddenly stricken down in their strength, 
that the gift to hear and understand has 
been denied to them.” 

I am about to express my pity; about 
to say—as who would not—that under 
such circumstances, partings are doubly 
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sad, when the sound of carriage-wheels, 
stopping at the door, arrests my speech, 
and wonder as to who the visitor can be 
{seeing that “‘carriage-company ” is rare 
within our gates) has taken, for the nonce, 
entire possession of my mind. Somewhat 
singular to say—although, perhaps, a 
slightly preoccupied fancy may be alleg- 
ed in excuse for my stupidity—the idea 
that the Colonel’s well-appointed cabriolet 
and handsome bay horse may be stopping 
before Mrs. Gream’s shabby door never 
occurs to me. It is to Fanny’s zeal in 
the cause of gentlemen callers that I owe 
my enlightenment, and it is her announce- 
ment of ‘“‘Colonel Iffing, please, miss,” 
which sends me, with eyes that are still 
moist with unshed tears, into the sitting- 
room. 

To my surprise—for Brian Effingham is 
not, as a rule, dilatory in his movements— 
there advances no eager step to greet me, 
but, on the contrary, leaning against the 
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wall, ill and powerless evidently, is the 
man whose normal vigour, both of will 
and body, has always seemed to me supe- 
rior to that of ten ordinary mortals. 
“What is the matter? Have you had 
an accident?’ I, alarmed and agitated by 
his manner and appearance, ask; and 
then, finding that his speech is too greatly 
changed for him to give an account of his 
condition, I add, touching the bell-handle 
as I do so—“ You are ill; you must see a 
doctor at once. I will send for Mr. Slade, 
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who 


But he lays a detaining hand on my 
arm, and with evident difficulty contrives 
to say that he is going back to his lodgings 
in Jermyn Street, and that he will see Dr. 
Ansdell there. 

“But you are surely not alone? You 
did not in your state drive that hot-tem- 
pered horse yourself?” I, becoming every 
instant more alarmed, inquire. 

He nods his head affirmatively, and I 
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gather from the few words which my reck- 
less visitor has at his command that it is 
his firm intention to return home in the 
same fashion that he came to York Street. 
This suicidal resolve heightens my alarm 
to the utmost, and I endeavour, without 
success, to inoculate him with a portion 
of my fears. 

“You must not—it is paralysis—it is 
indeed, and there is no complaint in the 
world so dangerous.” So say I in my 
terror, and very horrible do the harsh 
truths sound, but the man for whose bene- 
fit they are forced out from me flinches 
not one atom. ‘Truly his nerves are made 
of iron, as his muscles are of steel! 

It is all in vain that I entreat him to 
let me send for a stableman from the 
neighbouring mews. 

“Tf only for my sake,” I, in my despera- 
tion, say ; but all my urgings, though he 
slightly brightened at my concluding words, 


are made in vain. 
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At last he moves, slowly and draggingly, 
towards the door; but I cannot—no, I 
cannot—let him pass through it to his 
death ! 

“Stay,” I cry, “ you must take me with 
you. I have always wanted to show you 
how well I can drive Firefly, so now I 
shall have my wish.” 

He does not—for, indeed, he cANNot, so 
I think—answer me, but his countenance 
clears up visibly, and I know that at the 
eleventh hour I have gained the day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
‘‘ 7H SHALL BE SAVED.” 


ES, I had gained the day, but at what 

cost! Ah! that was for after con- 
sideration, and for the march of events, 
contingent on my victorious sacrifice, to 
bring to light; previous to sowing the 
storm, L had had literally no time in which 
to ‘sit down,” and ask myself whether or 
not it was on the cards that I should have 
to reap the whirlwind. | 

The life of a man, and that man certainly 
not better prepared than are the generali- 
ty of his sex and age to be judged accord- 
ing to bis works, and deeds, and thoughts, 
was, in my opinion, about to be placed in 
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imminent peril. Only by the commission 
of a rash and world-defying act did it 
appear to me that the risks which Brian, 
in his ¢rajyet through the streets, incurred, 
could be lessened, and it was also solely 
through my personal agency that there 
existed any hope of a speedy investigation, 
by a medical man, of his condition. 

Never, I think—no, not even were my 
life to be the longest upon record—will 
the memory of that drive cease to be a 
vivid landmark in my mind’s retrospective 
journey. My knowledge of the London 
map is limited, so that with the best inten- 
tions it was impossible for me to choose 
‘‘short cuts,” or comparatively unfrequent- 
ed streets. To guide the high-mettled bay, 
direct down the broad highway of Regent 
Street, seemed to my untopographically 
-constituted brain the safest course to pur- 
sue; but though the month was August, 


and London comparatively empty, the 
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difficulties which beset my path were very 
great. 

Finding, as indeed I had expected, that 
my companion’s left hand was absolutely 
powerless, I took the reins into my own, 
and from the “near side,” an awkward 
position, as all coachmen as well as women 
will, I think, admit, I did my best to steer 
my vesselinto port. Butthe task was by no 
means an easy one. Even in mid August 
there is some evidence, especially in such 
thoroughfares as Regent Street, that, of the 
three millions who nominally inhabit Lon- 
don, some few are, in the dull season, left 
behind to tell the tale that so it is; and, 
almost incredible as it may seem, not @ 
few well-appointed private carriages thread- 
ed their way amongst the heavy, lumbering 
omnibuses, the light, quickly-driven ‘‘ Han- 
soms,” the drays “dragging their slow 
lengths along,” and the pedestrians, nerv- 
ous and otherwise, who awaited their turn 
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for butcherdom upon the Queen’s high- 
way. | 

It was probably owing to the difficulty 
of the task before me, as well as to my ex- 
treme anxiety regarding my now speechless 
charge, that the idea of being recognized 
by some chance acquaintance in a position 
as novel as it was comprometianie, never 
occurred to me—never, that is to say, until 
(but this is a slightly Irish way of putting 
it) the said idea was substantiated in a 
- manner that was as unexpected as it was 
startling. I had progressed in safety as 
far as St. James’s Square, and had arrived 
at the corner where is situated the London 
Library, without any alarming or perplex- 
ing occurrence; but alas! for any hopes I 
might, in after hours or days, entertain that 
my sacrificial escapade had escaped detec- 
tion—on the pavement, and in front of the 
library, with his eyes fixed upon me (most 
unwilling charioteer of that smart vehicle — 
and high-stepping thoroughbred that Iwas) 
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stood the man who, of all others amongst 
my acquaintances, was the most certain to 
repeat and to make capital out of the discov-. 
ery he had made. A briefless barrister—a. 
member of several well-known clubs, and 
one of those small-minded individuals who- 
are glad to be indebted for a dinner to- 
their early knowledge of a suggestive story, 
and whose skill in so relating it as to make. 
a small matter go a long way (for does not: 
a little leaven leaven the whole lump?), 
Mr. Maloney, who was at rare intervals. 
a guest at The Limes, would, as I well 
knew, gladly seize upon this opportunity 
of doing me a mischief. With my usual 
absence of reflection, and disregard of 
possible consequences, I had on one occa- 
sion unintentionally made an enemy of a 
man who was totally deficient in that kind 
of generosity which prevents a big dog 
from being the assailant of a small one. 
His vanity and his amour propre had re- 
ceived a rankling wound, and there had 
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been from that time in his demeanour to- 
wards me sufficient evidence of the fact, 
that the poison of spite was working in his 
system still. 

Unluckily, precisely at the moment when 
the ill-omened countenance met my star- 
tled eyes, a lame old gentleman, one whose 
attempts at street-crossg must always 
have been attended with danger, found 
himself, apparently very much to his own 
dismay, an obstacle to my onward pro- 
gress. Not to pull up Firefly with a jerk 
would have been, unless I had made up 
my mind to be tried for manslaughter, out 
of the question, and, naturally enough, the 
high-spirited mare resented the liberty I 
had taken. There was a tussle, a backing, 
then a slight touch on my part of the whip 
T held, and finally (the whole affair having 
occupied something less than half a minute) 
a rush forwards in the right direction, and 
a renewed hope, on my part, of eventually 
arriving, without accident, at my convoy’s 
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lodgings—which, almost miraculously, we 
did; and intense was my relief when, five 
minutes later, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the man who so short a time before 
had so gloried in his pride of strength, lying 
_ prone upon a drawing-room sofa, whilst one 
_ of the most renowned surgeons in London 
was bleeding him copiously from the arm. 
‘Have you any idea” (thus, in the ad- 
joining room, and after the conclusion of 
the operation, spoke Mr. Ansdell) ‘‘ of the 
cause of this singular attack? Colonel 
Effingham is one of the last men living 
likely, in my opinion, to be seized with an 
attack of paralysis. An attack, too, which 
required such prompt and severe measures 
But I beg 


your pardon,” continues the surgeon, “I 


to be taken, in order to 


”? 


am not aware 

“To whom you are speaking,” I hasten 
to put in, for J shrink nervously from being 
questioned, and yet, as we stand together 
in the small back sitting-room, Brian being 
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for the moment left to the custody of his 
servant, there is that in the kind, intel- 
lectual face which tells me that J have no 
reason to fear its owner, and that my 
wisest plan will be to take the speaker 
entirely into my confidence. As a matter 
of course, I blush and hesitate, the nervous 
excitement I have been enduring is begin- 
ning to tell upon me, and could I but be 
granted the blessing of solitude, the pro- 
bability is that a ‘‘ good cry” would re- 
lieve and allay the turmoil of my spirits ; 
but seeing that to speak is my only al- 
ternative, I endeavour, to the best of my 
power, to obey the call respectably. 

“Tam afraid you will think it all very 
strange,” I, fidgeting with the fringe of 
the table-cover, begin, when the surgeon 
interrupts me with an expostulation. 

“A bad compliment, my dear young 
lady. Implies that my practice has either 
been small, or that I have learned but little 
during all the years that have passed over 
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my head. I can assure you that nothing 
which is in your power to utter can as- 
tonish me. There! Suppose you tell me, 
now, something about that young man 
yonder,”—pointing to the folding-doors 
which separated the rooms,—‘“ and about 
yourself.” 

“Indeed I have but little to say,” I, 
plucking up some courage, reply. ‘‘ Colonel 
Effingham came tocall on me—on us, I mean 
—to-day, and when he entered (I am stay- 
ing just now with an aunt in York Street), 
I could hardly understand a word he said. 
As far, though, as I could make out, he had 
been lifting some heavy weights, or hearing 
some tremendous noise; but, whatever it 
was, he had been taken, certainly, dreadfully | 
ill, and I grew so frightened that I begged 
and prayed him to let me send for a doctor. 
When he would not hear of that, I sug- 
gested a cab; but at that he only Jaughed, 
giving me to understand that he would 
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drive himself home—go back, in short, as 
he had come.” 

“Just like him! The most obstinate, 
self-willed fellow in the universe,” muttered 
Mr. Ansdell. 

“Yes, is not he?’ I eagerly respond. 
‘He would do nothing for his own good, 
and at last I was obliged—positively 
obliged—I am afraid that you will think 
me dreadfully strong-minded—to drive 
him here myself.” 

“For strong-minded, read plucky and 
self-sacrificing,” is the old man’s hearty 
response. “If we pull this wild fellow 
through, which I see a good chance of do- 
ing, he ought to be eternally grateful to 
you. It is not every young lady ’—look- 
ing at me curiously—‘‘who would do as 
much for a morning visitor.” — 

‘It is because I feared that he would 
die,” I say, and again my cheeks flush, and 
my lowered eyes seek the worn lodging- 
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house carpet, on the faded hues of which 
the August sun is mercilessly beating. 
“But he will live?” I continue, speaking 
with real anxiety, for death—even though 
but vaguely thought of—is as a very 
terrible possibility to the young. ‘You 
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will remain with him, and 

‘““But cannot you—you who have done 
go much—continue your good work. We 
must write to my old friend, the Admiral. 
Can you tell me his present address ?” 

“YT cannot—I do not know—I am no 
relation whatever,” I stammer forth; “and 
I must go now—my aunt in York Street 
is ill, and she does not even know where I 
have been these two hours. I will send 
or call to-morrow. And, indeed—indeed, 
I hope so much he will not die.” 

“We must not let him,” the surgeon 
answers, cheerily, as he shakes my hand 
in parting. ‘The Colonel shall have good 
nursing and attendance, you may trust me 
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7 


for that, till he and you meet again.’ 

Glad to escape, I open the door, and 
run down the narrow staircase. As I am 
about to let myself out into the street, a 
latch-key turns in the lock, and a hand- 
some, bearded young man enters. 

“A fellow-lodger!” I say to myself, 
‘and, probably, an acquaintance of Colonel 
Effingham’s! Ah, heaven! Into what a 
hornets’ nest have I run my head!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE FIRST FRUITS. 


N my return I found poor Mrs. Cow- 

per in a state of painful anxiety con- 
cerning my absence and its cause. Fanny, 
who had from the first-floor window, watch- 
ed my departure with ‘‘the Colonel,” had 
gone open-mouthed to her mother with 
the news, and great had been the commo- 
tion caused by my escapade. Of the ill- 
ness of my companion nothing was either 
known or suspected. He had, during his 
, walk across the pavement, betrayed no 
pedestrian incapacity, and the natural 
conclusion, both of mother and daughter, 
had been, that—merely for pleasure’s sake 
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—‘“'Miss Barham had gone for a ride with 
her young man.” 

‘Sure’m, it’s only nat’ral, and what they 
all likes,” the former had said to her lodger, 
whose dismay on hearing that her charge 
(for as such she considered me), had not 
only conducted herself in a manner so ex- 
traordinary, but was still—at seven o'clock 
in the evening—out, as Lord Walter would 
have called it, “‘on the loose,” was very great. 

A lenient judge, as a rule, of the pec- 
cadilloes of young men was this excellent 
Christian woman. On the score of the 
great and manifold temptations to which 
they were exposed, the allowances which 
she made for their shortcomings were in- 
considerably larger in amount than those 
which duty, more than inclination, told 
her should fall to the share of the weaker 
sex. Being a woman devoid of personal 
vanity, and of a calm and devotional tem- 
perament, she, judging others by herself, 
failed to understand that in cases where 
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she would find no temptation to resist, 
other and more impulsive women might 
be so sore beset by the Evil One, that 
the wonder would be if they—finding 
“no way of escape "—succumbed not to 
the ordeal. | 

“Conscience,” it is said, and I believe 
with truth, ‘‘ makes cowards of us all ;” but 
if this be so, the converse of the axiom 
should not, in my opinion, be accepted 
with faith. A less guilty girl than I, 
whether in thought, word, or action (Iam 
speaking of the occurrences of the after- 
noon), could hardly, I think, exist; and yet, 
when the Hansom, which I had chartered 
for the occasion, pulled up at Mrs. Gream’s 
well-known door, my heart sank into my 
boots, and the sight of Fanny, or even Jane 
the ‘“‘ general servant,” was dreaded by me, 
as though they were righteous Daniels 
come to judgment. 

‘Lor, miss, wherever ’ave you been?” 
asked the former, who had never before 
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ventured to address me except in due terms 
of entire respect. ‘‘ Mother told Mrs. Cow- 
per as we both thought you had gone with 
the Colonel to the Crystal Palace or some- 
where to dine, and she’s been fretting 
about you ever so.” 

This first proof—the first, at least, 
which had come home to me of the speedy 
retribution which follows as the folly of 
setting public opinion. at defiance, aroused 
such a feeling of wrath within me that my 
remorse for having caused Mrs. Cowper 
anxiety was for the moment forgotten. 
Miss Fanny's tone, as she uttered her re- 
monstrance, was almost “familiar,” and 
conveyed to me the notion that in her 
estimation I had fallen (or should I not 
rather say risen?) to her own level, in 
that I possessed a ‘‘follower” with whom 
I permitted myself the sweet stolen pleas- 
ures of going out ‘upon the sly.” 

As may be supposed, I did not conde- 
scend to say a word in answer. Summon- 
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ing my best manner to my aid, and holding 
- my head at its erectest, I quietly opened 
Aunt Arthur’s bedroom door, and closed 
it as softly behind me. 

Not many words were necessary for the 
task of proving to the poor invalid that 
she had wronged me by her hasty sus- 
picions, and that, in point of fact, I had 
been simply the victim of circumstances. 

“Tt is unfortunate—most unfortunate, 
my dear,” she, after we had discussed the 
subject in all its bearings, said. ‘‘ One 
gentleman, by your own account, certainly 
saw you in the cab, and how do you know 
that others, whom you failed to recognize, 
had not likewise their eyes upon you?” 

“Very possibly,” is my slightly wearied 
answer; “but whether they did or not, 
does not much matter, as Mr. Maloney. 
alone is capable of doing the work of 
scandal spreading as effectually as though 
fifty were engaged in the business.” 

“And you do not care? You do not 
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feel how terrible a thing it is for any wo- 
man, but especially for a young girl, to 
have men busy with her good name ?” 

“If men are unworthy of the name—if 
they have sunk so infinitely low as to 
speak evil of a defenceless girl, surely their 
words can have no weight—none at least 
with those whose good opinion is worth 
preserving ?” 

It was thus that, with the daring of 
utter ignorance, and with the folly of 
one totally deficient in knowledge of the 
world and of human nature, I delivered 
myself. | 

To my senseless tirade, my anxious 
questioner at first made no response, save 
by a sigh which was big with meaning; but 
as I was moving away, glad of an excuse 
to leave the room and indulge in a cup 
of lodging-house tea (Jane had been, by 
my quick ears, heard stumbling up the 
kitchen staircase with the tray, a good ten 
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minutes before), Mrs. Cowper said, 1m- 
pressively, 

‘‘ My love, how I wish I could make you 
for once listen seriously to the advice 
which so many people, far wiser than either 
you or I, have given voiceto. The human 
tongue, whether it 1s wielded by the wise 
or the wicked, the fool or the well-mean- 
ing, is ever a weapon full of danger to 
society, and to individuals. Unruly mem- 
bers truly are they, those little ones, which 
are so often beyond the control of their 
possessors. 

‘¢ « Kvil is done from want of thought, 
As much as want of heart,’ 
and therefore it behoves everyone, more 
especially women, so to act as to be beyond 
the reach of slander. To defy is to pro- 
voke it, whilst as for stopping the balk 
when once it has been set a-rolling, as well 
endeavour, by the holding up of an umbrel- 
la, to arrest an express train at its fullest 
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rate of motion. Besides, the one attacked 
is generally the last to hear what evil 
whisperings are being circulated to her 
discredit. Cold words are said, and colder 
shoulders turned to the unhappy woman 
who too late discovers how recklessly fool- 
ish has been her conduct. Oh! child! 
child! if I could but make you—before it 
is too late—see the real, the grievous 
danger, of setting the world’s opinion at 
defiance, I should not worry about you as 
I do——” | 


“ But you must not worry, dear,” I say, 


-earessingly. ‘‘I am not thin-skinned, and 
the consciousness of having done nothing 
wrong, nothing to be ashamed of, would 
always help me to hold my head high, 
however much ill-natured people might 
speak ill of me and of my goings on.” 
Again Mrs. Cowper, whose tired head is 
supported on pillows, and whose pale, ex- 
pressive face is turned towards me, sighs 
heavily. | 
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‘Ah! my dear,” she says, sadly, “ you. 
do not know—you have not suffered—and 
may God preserve you from buying too 
dearly the lessons of experience !” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
I SET OPINION AT DEVIANCE. 


THINK that if I had not given my 
promise to the contrary to Brian Hf- 
fingham, I would have yielded to my old 
friend’s sensible advice, and kept entirely 
away from Jermyn Street. But to do so 
was very difficult. Dr. Ansdell had urged 
on me the necessity of keeping his patient's 
mind free from trouble and anxiety, and as 
he had not been able to learn from obsti- 
nate Brian the whereabouts of his parents, 
the medical adviser was naturally anxious 
to share his responsibility with one—let 
her be ever so useless and irresponsible— 
of the sick man’s friends. 
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Mrs. Cowper was strongly against my 
even making inquiries at the Colonel’s door. 

‘You cannot be too particular,” was her 
constantly repeated axiom; to which I as 
perseveringly would reply, that, in my 
Opinion, there were cases in which “ self” 
ought to be, if not sacrificed, at least 
placed in danger, for the sake of good to 
others. | 

“ T shall not stay. I only go to see how 
he is. There are none of his own people 
in London, and the doctor, having seen me 
once in the house, may just as well see me 
there again.” 

‘“Does he know your name?” asked 
Mrs. Cowper, anxiously. 

“T think not; nay, 1 am almost sure he 
does not. Colonel Effingham would not 
say a word; but I have almost made up 
my mind to bravely tell him who I am. 
Where there is concealment, whether real 
or imagined, people always seem to suspect 
that something is wrong.” 
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I am arranging, prior to departure, my 
hat before the looking-glass. It (the hat) 
1s a new one, and I cannot quite make up 
my mind as to its becomingness; the mir- 
ror is on the toilet-table, facing Mrs. Cow- 
per’s bed, and in it I can see, not only the 
blooming face which at nineteen was 
mine, but that other one so deeply marked 
with lines, not of age, but grief, that lies 
propped up on her pillow. The contrast 
struck me forcibly. Did my duty to an- 
other sufferer—did the fact of a promise 
given require that I should be the means 
of adding yet another sorrow to the “ sum 
of ills” which she had so patiently en- 
dured ? I hesitated for a moment, and 
then decided in the affirmative. The truth 
was (and, of course, that truth could not 
be hidden from myself), that inclination 
stood side by side with fancied duty; in- 
deed, in such decisions as this, 1 have 
generally found that powerful reasons are 
always at hand to enable us to follow 
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where our individual tastes and wishes 
lead us. 

“JT shall soon return, and I really am 
anxious” (in this I spoke truth) “to know 
how the poor man is. Messengers never 
bring back any satisfactory intelligence, 
and I will think of you, dear, and be very 
-careful;” and so, with a kiss upon her pale 
cheek, I left her. 

With all my boasted daring, I had never 
yet been brave enough to venture alone 
and on foot in the streets of London. I 
had been told, as other girls have doubt- 
less been, that if they conduct themselves 
properly, and have their eyes under the 
strict control of maidenly modesty, the 
very worst of men will not dare to take 
the slightest advantage of their loneliness. 
This assertion I to a certain extent en- 
dorse; but then we must remember that 
there are some eyes which, entirely with- 
out the consent of their owners, are often 
supposed by vain men to be eloquent of 
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invitation. Even the nervousness of a 
shy girl may in the minds of the wicked 
be used as an argument against her; and 
thus it may happen that the best and least 
forward of young persons may, if they have 
the misfortune to be alone, find themselves 
in the degrading position of being spoken 
to by a “ snob.” 

It was my intense fear of being subject- 
ed to this annoyance which caused me to 
so thoroughly obey my father’s injunctions, 
that I would never even walk to the end 
of quiet York Street by myself; and that 
IT was not (as yet) hardened in the ways 
of the London world may be concluded 
from the fact that, when I entered the 
Hansom which was to convey me to Jer- 
myn Street, I blushed, and hesitated like 
a guilty creature when I gave the Colonel's 
address to the bearded man who touched 
his hat so civilly to his unprotected “ fare.” 

As my vehicle approached the house, I 
was rejoiced to see Mr. Ansdell’s carriage 
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stationed at the entrance; nor was the 
feeling of satisfaction diminished when 
the door opened, and he—grey-haired, and 
the living image of respectability—met me 
on the steps. 

We shook hands, and the surgeon, with- 
out being asked, gave me all the informa- 
tion I required about his patient's state. 

* Wonderfully recovered — constitution 
of iron—threatened paralysis, induced by 
an accident. I think he had better be 
careful, and not talk too much for the 
present; but you will find his speech 
almost, if not quite, recovered.” 

. Perhaps,” I say—eagerly, almost, for 
since the announcement of his improved 
condition, my wish to judge for myself 
how far his health had suffered has very 
considerably moderated—“ perhaps I had 
better not go to see him at all. I do not 
want to, now that I know that he is better. 
If you will tell him that Miss Barham 
called -——” | 
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‘You would not have me to be cruel,” 
laughs the medico. “It would be a most 
unfeeling proceeding to deprive Colonel 
Effingham of the pleasure of half an hour’s 
visit—not more;”’ and with a pleasant 
smile the great surgeon drives away, and 
I, in what is almost literally trembling 
silence, begin to mount the stairs. 

Terribly vivid is now before me the truth 
that I have placed myself in not only a 
false, but a dangerous position, and bitter- 
ly do I regret the folly which prompted 
me to make personal inquiries after a man 
who, according to Mr. Ansdell’s statement, 
is very far from being in danger of death. 
The present time is, however, no time for 
the indulgence of regrets. My foot is on 
the topmost stairs, and in another moment 
I shall be face to face with one towards 
whom, as I have before said, I entertain a 
feeling which partakes (a singular admix- 
ture, it may be thought) both of liking 
and of fear. 
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With the exception of his remaining—on 
my entrance—in a recumbent position, 
there were but few signs of invalidism, 
either in Colonel Brian or his surround. 
ings. A slight thickness of utterance, 
and an almost imperceptible contraction 
on the left side of the face! were the 
only ostensible signs remaining of the 
fearful malady with which he had been so 
lately threatened. 

“ How good of you to come,” were his 
first words, as I drew a chair beside his 
couch. “I did not expect you, even after 
the great courage which you showed yes- 
terday. Do you know” (slightly raising 
himself on his elbow, and looking search- 
ingly into my face) ‘‘ that I owe my life to 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” I respond, “ you must not 
imagine that. I daresay you would have 
got home alone quite safely. Indeed, I 
have very little doubt of it, now that I see 
how well you seem to-day.” 
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“Yes; thanks to you. Without you T 
could not have driven the horse straight. 
I had no feeling, not an atom in my hand, 
and latterly I must, I think, have almost. 
gone off my head, for I remember nothing 
distinctly after you pulled up at Mr. Ans- 
dell’s door. It was so clever of you to go 
there first, and . 

‘‘T knew where he lived, and had heard 
you speak of him as a friend, and of his. 
going out shooting with you at your fa- 
ther’s,” I remark. 


“Yes, he is a good fellow, and knows 
very well what he is about. There was. 
not a moment to lose, he says; and, as you 
know, he shed my precious blood into the 
vase upon the chimney-piece. Tell me, 
after that, that you did not save my 
life.” , 

“Mr. Ansdell may not be right—no- 
body is infallible,” I am beginning; and 
then—suddenly recollecting that contra- 
diction is “‘as the drinking of new wine” 
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to my companion—I stop abruptly, and 
endeavour to give another turn to the 
conversation. 

“Mrs. Cowper is so much better,” I say, 
“that in a few days I shall return to 
Oakden. They want me at home, and I 
confess to feeling rather worn out with 
staying in the house, and with London 
altogether.” 

This announcement brings a very de- 
cidedly discontented expression to the 
Colonel's face. 

‘“T can understand your wanting to go,” 
he says. ‘‘London zs unbearable in Au- 
gust, and in that stuffy house, too.” 

‘“‘T suppose all lodging-houses are stuf- 
fy, more or less,” I say, laughing. ‘‘ These 
rooms are, I think, even smaller than Mrs. 
Cowper's.” 

“Ah! but it depends upon what people 
cook and eat in them. In this sort of 
place, you know, onions and fried sprats 
do not perfume the house from night till 
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morning. We go to the Club, or we dine 
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out 

“And having plenty of money we can be 
choosers,” I laughingly say, “which the 
Mrs. Cowpers of the world cannot be. 
They do not, perhaps, like those horrid 
evidences of a depraved culinary taste any 
more than you do, but they have to bear 
them; and it seems a little hard, does it 
not, when contempt and ridicule are the 
added consequences of misfortunes so 
patiently borne, and often so utterly un- 
deserved? When I see rich people com- 
plaining of pin-pricks, I long—as my old 
nurse used to say—to give them something 
to cry for. They do make such a fuss 
about what the much-enduring poor would 
scarcely consider as evils worthy of notice.” 

We are occupying the ‘‘ back” drawing- 
room, a small and very quiet apartment. 
In it, no street sounds, no murmur of pass- 
ing life disturbs a stillness which, before 
many minutes have elapsed, inspires me 
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with a strong inclination to escape from 
the companionship of a man who probably 
believes that my defiance of “ opinion,” and 
the recklessness with which, for his sake, 
T hazarded life and limb, were simply the 
natural outcome of the love for himself 
which, though hitherto to a certain extent 
concealed, he had succeeded in inspiring 
me with. And, I ask myself, is he not 
justified in this belief, for here 1am again? 
Here, with a total absence (judging from 
my behaviour) of the ‘‘maidenly reserve” 
which ought to characterise a young woman 
of my tender years, and with the evident 
intention—as he is perfectly justified in 
thinking—of being complimented, and per- 
haps made love to. 

As these thoughts come thronging to my 
brain, hot blushes tinge my cheeks, blushes 
which are not rendered the less vivid and 
painful by the consciousness that admiring 
eyes are wandering over my face and figure. 
For a minute at least there has been silence 
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between us, a silence which has so added 
to the utter discomfort of my position, that 
I rise suddenly from my chair, and quoting 
Mr. Ansdell’s orders as an excuse for my 
sudden departure, I declare that I must 
say good-bye. 

‘‘Not quite yet,” he says, retaining in 
his own right hand my most unwilling one. 
“Not till you have heard something that I 
have to say to you.” 

“Oh! please not now. Mr. Ansdell so 
charged me not to stay.” 

“Mr. Ansdell knows nothing about the 
matter. Hveryone is the best judge of his 
own health and his own affairs. How can 
he, or anyone else, understand what is best 
for a man’s own happiness ?” 


‘Perhaps,’ I venture to suggest, ‘‘a 


” 


man may not know himself 

“But if he thinks he does, as I do, what 
then? If he thinks that, having the 
prettiest, pluckiest girl in England for his 
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wife, will make him happy, why, in God’s 
name, should he not ask her to accept 
himP Yes, ask her boldly and straight- 
forwardly,” he, with growing excitement, 
continues, “even though the one foot he 
has out of the grave is very near the edge 
of it!” 

He stops, panting, his voice becoming 
less articulate, and the colour mounting to 
his hitherto pallid cheek. I am dreadfully 
frightened. An immediate answer is re- 
quired of me, and, whatever that answer 
may be, I have reason to fear that it will 
prove anything but conducive to the in- 
valid’s present advantage. To pronounce 
at once the “No” which must eventually 
crush his hopes, is not, I feel, to be thought 
of. It would need a harder heart and 
stronger nerves than mine to even hint at 
such a finale to our pleasant intercourse, 
our now well-established friendship. My 
only resource—as in the twinkling of 
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an eye I decide—is to temporise. “The 
truth is not,” according to the universally 
received axiom, ‘“‘ to be spoken at all times,” 
and when it is a question of doing, or not 
doing, serious injury to the health, me- 
thinks that even the most rigid stickler for 
veracity at all price would hesitate to be 
altogether frank. 

Be this as it may, I, a weak vessel, do 
not posses either the strength of mind or 
the steadiness of principle to say to myself, 
“Perish the victim, so that I to my own 
self” (and, alas! to him) “am true.” And 
so it is that once more I depart from the 
narrow, and often unpleasant, path of duty, 
sowing, as I go, the seeds of future suffer- 
ing and repentance. 

With a scarcely-veiled pretence of mis- 
understanding his meaning, I answer to 
my recumbent wooer thus— 

“Nonsense about having one foot in the 
grave! Mr. Ansdell says you are not the 
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least more likely to have another illness 
of the kind than you were before you were 
so rash as to bring this one upon yourself ; 
but he says, too, that till you are quite 
well, you are to abstain from agitating 
subjects. You are not even to think of 
the young lady, whoever she may be, whose 
acceptance of your proposal will, you zma- 
gine (and you may be so dreadfully wrong!), 
make you happy. And now,” looking at 
him with eyes that probably are far too 
kind in their expression for any fears of 
eventual disappointment to disturb his 
needful rest, “ I must,” I add, “‘ leave you. 
I promised Mrs. Cowper, and also the 
doctor, not to stay more than twenty min- 
utes, and I have been here at least half an 
hour.” 

“ But you will come again?” he asks, 
cheerfully, as we shake hands; and I, 
being then half-way to the door, am bold 
enough to answer— 
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“Who can say? A thousand things 
may happen, and you ought not—you - 
know you ought not—for my sake, to 
wish to see me in this house again.” 


END OF PARTI I. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


ONE WILL BE GOOD TO HER. 


N ARGARET BARHAM adhered to 

her resolve, and paid no second 
visit to Colonel Efingham’s lodgings. As 
she had had the courage to remark to him, 
he—the man who loved her, and whose 
wish it should have been that no faintest 
breath of slander could dim the lustre of 
her fair repute—ought not to have desired 
her presence in his house. To have ex- 
pected such forbearance, such setting aside 
of self for a reason that had nothing to do 
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with present gratification, would, however, 
have betrayed a total ignorance of the 
autocratic Colonel's idiosyncrasy. Enter- 
taining a profound contempt for individual 
Opinion, it was scarcely likely that in the 
aggregate, he should greatly respect it. 
Could he have lived in fear of what the 
world might say, he would have been 
lowered in his own eyes, and as that would 
have been to him a perfectly insufferable 
position, it followed as a matter of course 
that Brian Effingham did, both in theory 
and practice, defy in a singularly reckless 
fashion the dictums of the world in which 
he lived. 

He was a man entirely independent of 
what is called society. In his nature there 
was nothing frivolous; his aims, when he 
had any, were high and comprehensive, 
and he took no pleasure in the frothy talk, 
the inane chatter, which is so often the 
substitute for rational conversation. The 
consciousness of his own powers—of 
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strength, not only of mind and will, but 
of nerve and muscle far above the average 
—was in more respects than one a fruitful 
source of evil both to himself and others. 
By it his natural pugnacity and instinctive 
resistance to control were fostered into a 
giant's strength, whilst the really fine 
qualities which he possessed—the qualities 
of courage, perseverance, and generosity 
—were rendered subservient to the ruling 
passion, and became, in very truth, les dé 
fauts de les qualites. 

Of personal vanity he possessed (in com- 
parison with the perfect satisfaction which 
in his own taste, his own judgment, and his 
power of doing all things well, he had been 
by nature endowed with) but little; and, as 
may be supposed, some divergence of 
opinion from the one entertained by, and 
of himself, not unfrequently ‘‘ marred the 
order” of “meetings” in which Brian 
occasionally found himself. And it was 
for this reason chiefly that he set his face 
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against social gatherings generally, pre- 
ferring to be, if not exactly “a man of 
loneliness and mystery,” yet one who, 
looking down upon the rest of the world, 
and being thoroughly self-sufficing, could 
afford to dispense with human friendships, 
and with the sympathy of, and communion 
with, his fellow-creatures. 

And this was the man who, well know- 
ing that his marriage with fortuneless 
Margaret Barham would be an act of the 
gravest imprudence, and also that such a 
marriage would be beyond measure dis- 
tasteful to his family, had resolved to leave 
no stone unturned in order to effect his 
purpose. Had he found the sailing smooth 
before him, had Margaret appeared willing 
to meet his advances half way, it 1s proba- 
ble—as she herself believed—that those 
advances would never—at least, beyond a 
preliminary step or two—have been made. 
But such had been far from the actual 
case. Madge, though she laughed and 
joked with him, had never by her manner 
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made him feel that to obtain her consent 
would be an easy thing. And then there 
was that “fellow Carruthers,” a man al- 
ways about her, and whose comfortable in- 
come of £2,000 a year was evidently not 
overlooked by “old Barham,” when he 
made its possessor so constantly welcome 
to Oakden; and, moreover, there were his 
parents! He had sounded them on the 
subject of his admiration for Miss Barham, 
and they, after raising all sorts of objections 
as to her want of money, &c., &c., had 
actually set spies to work, and had dis- 
covered that she was “talked about!” 

On one occasion (it, was indeed no 
uncommon case) Brian actually horrified 
his mother by the sentiments which op- 
position drew from him. Lady Brent- 
wood (she was the Admiral's second wife, 
and owned two daughters by her first 
marriage, one of whom was what is fami- 
harly called a “ handful,” and the other a 
slave to her father-confessor, the Rev. 
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James Felton, Curate of St. Agatha’s Ritua- 
listic Chapel)—Lady Brentwood, who knew 
the world, but could never be brought to 
understand her son, had undertaken the task 
of reasoning with him on the folly he was 
about tocommit. That this obscure young 
woman—this girl who had been guilty of 
so many “ fast” deeds that her name had 
become a by-word (so said her ladyship) 
in the County in which she hved—should 
for a moment dream of rejecting a pro- 
posal of marriage from one so greatly her 
superior in social position, never for a mo- 
ment crossed Lady Brentwood’s mind; it 
was therefore rather amusing to Brian that 
his lady mother should dwell with so mighty 
a burst of moral indignation on the girlish 
follies of which Miss Barham had, or had 
not been guilty, and he accordingly kept 
his temper well. 

“For my part,” he was, however, driven 
at last tu say, “‘ I shouldn’t care a rap for 
a girl who hadn’t some ‘go’in her. Let 
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her sow her wild oats in her youth; there 
is better chance for her of keeping on 
the right side of the post after she is a 
married woman.” 

“My dear Brian,” said his mother, in a 
warning whisper, as she pointed over her 
shoulder towards the farther end of the 
species of gallery in which they were 
seated ; ‘‘do remember, Pauline is painting 
in the recess.” (Pauline was the “ hand- 
ful,” and had, without her mother’s know- 
ledge, gone considerably farther on the 
road which all young women should care- 
fully avoid, than had the unsuspecting 
object of Lady Brentwood’s attack). ‘ Pau- 
line should not hear you utter such foolish 
—such unprincipled sentiments.” 

“Allright. She is not my sister, you 
know, so I forgot to be careful,” said 
Brian, cheerfully. ‘‘By the way, where 
is Mignonette? I should like to see her 
before I set off Hullo, Nettie,” call- 
ing from the window whence he had per- 
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ceived a female figure flitting towards the 
shrubberies; ‘“‘ wait a moment, and [ll 
come to you.” 

And in another moment he had joined 
his sister—his pretty, feminine sister, who 
was neither saint nor sinner, neither dispu- 
tatious nor silly, but simply a sweet speci- 
men of womanhood, the which, whenever 
a bad man sees, he involuntarily (meta- 
phorically speaking) removes his hat in 
token of respect and appreciation. 

“Nettie,” and Brian's voice (as I before 
said), calling from the open window, arrests __ 
the girl’s attention, and stays her advancing 
steps. 

In a moment he has joined her, and is 
saying, in his peremptory way, 

‘There is something, Nettie, that I want 
you to do for me—or, at least, that I may 


want you to do for me. There is a 


3 


girl 
“Tl know—I have heard of her,” Miss 
Kffingham rejoins. ‘She is very nice, I 
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am sure, or you would not like her, but 


both papa and mamma talk over her as if 


” 


—as if she . 

“Well?” very impatiently. ‘Go on. 
What have you heard them say ?” 

‘A great deal that I hope, dear Brian, 
is not true. They say that she is /ast, 
and does not care whether people talk of 
her or not—that she has no fortune, and 
is extravagant and unprincipled.” 

“Go on,” repeated Brian, who is on the 
point of boiling over with suppressed 
wrath. “But remember that they know 
nothing whatever of the girl they talk 
about—that all they say is simply an 
exaggeration of stories told by gossip- 
lovers and slanderers, who, to please them, 
suppress the good, and make the most of 
anything, any thoughtless act, which 
Madge, who is in reality as superior to 
them as a rose is to a nettle, may have 
committed ——” 

By this time the Colonel has gradually 
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worked himself up to the state of mind 
which, as it increases in excitement with 
every word he utters, would, to a stranger, 
be suggestive of a brain not entirely under 
the control of reason. 

‘‘The idea,” he continues, “of that con- 
founded idiot Pauline setting herself up as 
a judge of conduct! A woman—for I 
can’t call her a girl—who ——”’ 

“Oh! Brian, do take care! You know 
how often things have been heard from the 
other side of the laurel-hedge. Only think, 
if she or Frederica were to be there, what 
a terrible fuss it would make!” 

“Tt would do them both an uncommon 
deal of good, if they could hear the truth. 
Pauline, who is past thirty, goes all lengths 
to get a husband—which she never will do. 
She sings at the men, dances at them, 
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makes eyes at them, and 


‘But, dear Brian, those are the very 
same accusations that are brought against 
Miss Barham. They say that she hunts, 


—, 
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rides gentlemen’s horses,—gentlemen who 
are only acquaintances, you know,—and 
that she acts, of course only in private 
theatricals, but mamma thinks that so very 
dreadful.” | 

‘ Fools!—confounded fools!” bursts forth 
the Colonel, but whether the uncompli- 
mentary words applied to the ‘‘ general 
public,” who had been busy with Miss 
Margaret's name, or to those whom, as his 
parents, he was bound to honour, he did 
not feel called upon to explain. ‘There 
is not one of those who chatter about her 
who is worthy to wipe her shoes. A fine, 
honest, unaffected girl, ready for anything, 
sticks to a horse better than any woman I 
ever came across, and has no notion of 
being crushed by the wretched scandal-. 
mongers, who, because they are dull and 
slow, and as ugly as sin, are down upon 
every girl who dares to think and act inde- 
pendently. She has plenty to say for herself, 
and as to her looks, you should just see her!” 
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Nettie listens to this exaggerated and 
indiscriminate praise in judicious silence. 
In common with everyone who is acquaint- 
ed with her brother’s habit of talking him- 
self into opinions, the strength of which is 
greatly in excess of the stock in trade with 
which he commenced his harangue, Miss 
Effingham deems it expedient to mentally 
modify the (to Brian’s thinking) highly 
flattering portrait which he has drawn of 
his “‘sweetheart.” She told herself that 
in describing the girl as a bold defier of 
the world’s opinions, and as one ‘ready 
for anything,” he was probably conveying 
a very erroneous idea of this greatly-dis- 
cussed Foxfordshire young lady—while, as 
to her good looks, and her general pleas- 
antness, he, of course, considered every- 
thing that Miss Barham said, and did, and 
looked as the very perfection of human 
excellence. 

‘‘T am sure—quite sure that J should 
like her, Bry,” the girl says, coaxingly, as 
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she places her hand within his arm, and they 
saunter on together towards a part of the 
grounds which is called the ‘‘ wilderness,” 
but is not in a more generally dilapidated 
and neglected state than are most of the 
“shady blest retreats” which, together 
with an ill-kept lawn, form the landed 
property owned byAdmiral Effingham. He 
has a pension and a “place,” but because 
prudence and self-denial are not, and never 
have been, inherent qualities in the Hffing- 
ham idiosyncrasy, it follows that the family 
—Lady Brentwood’s comfortable jointure 
notwithstanding—is in a chronic state of 
impecuniosity. Under these circumstances, 
for the only son of the house to think 
even of marrying anything but ‘ money,” 
was generally considered as an instance of 
self-indulgence which it behoved all his 
“people” to violently protest against. 
Brian, as they saunter on, continues, 
‘Tf she were an heiress—if she had only 
a thousand a year, which she could call 
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her own, no one would have breathed a 
single syllable against her. A ‘sweet girl!’ 
*So natural!’ ‘ None of the affectations and 
worldlinesses which so soon destroy the 
charm of a young thing who has had a 
taste of London society.’ And ‘so nice, 
for Brian’s sake, that she should be so 
fond of horses, and of riding!’ Pah! It 
makes me sick to think of all the fulsome 
flattery there would have been if I had 


chosen to please my family, and not to 
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please myself 
‘But, Brian dear i 
“Don’t talk; I haven't any time for 
arguing, but I want you, when the right 
time comes, to stand by Madge. You can 


do more with my father than anyone else, 
and all I want is that she should not find 
out that they have behaved like brutes to 
a woman whom they, at least, have no 
earthly reason for disliking.” 

‘‘But, Brian,” Nettie says, timidly. ‘‘Is 
it quite settled? Are you really engaged ? 
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It seems all so sudden, and that you have: 
hardly had time to know her.” 

“Qne knows some women in a single: 
week, better than one does others in ten,. 
and Madge has no stiffness about her,. 
none of the disgusting reserve which 
makes one feel that some day a curtain 
will be lifted up, and quite a different wo- 
man from the one we thought we knew will. 
appear from behind it. As to being en- 
gaged, well, I am not precisely that; Madge 
has always tried, I think, to put me off 
from coming to the point, but I know that 
she intends to have me. It is only that. 
the idea has entered her head, poor child, 
that my people may snub her, and as she 
is about as independent a minded young 
woman as I ever came across, the chances. 
are that, if she were quite certain that 
such would be the case, she would throw 
me over at once.” 

In her inmost mind pretty Mignonette, 
as she walked along the unweeded paths, 
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and remembered the constant need for 
money which rendered Hartwell such a 
dreary home, felt that probably the best 
thing which could possibly happen to 
Brian would be for Miss Barham to dis- 
cover the fact (and act thereupon), that 
under the roof of her husband’s relations 
she must never expect to be treated as 
‘one of them.” 

Of this belief she, however, said nothing. 
It was not for her to attempt to stay a 
torrent in its downward rush. Opposition 
would, as she well knew, only increase the 
impetuous haste with which, as was his 
habit, Brian seemed bent on bringing his 
affairs to a conclusion ; therefore she only 
promised softly that she would do her best, 
and that if Miss Barham ever became her 
brother’s wife, she (Nettie) would behave 
towards her and love her as a sister. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MADGE RECEIVES A LOVE-LETTER. 


F TER Madge’s departure from London 
—which event took place on the 
day following her visit to Jermyn Street— 
the invalid, whose condition had been the 
cause, on Miss Barham’s part, of proceed- 
ings so manifestly imprudent as _ those 
which I have narrated, underwent, at the 
hands of his relations, proper care and 
nursing. Previously, however, to giving 
Mr. Andsell permission to make known at 
Hartwell the circumstances of the case, 
Brian had exacted from his medical at- 
tendant a solemn promise to keep Miss 
Barham’s share in the matter a secret. 
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‘‘'You see,” he said, “ they would be cer- 
tain to make no end of bother about it. 
She isn’t either an heiress or a peer’s daugh- 
ter, and mere old blood goes for nothing 
in these days. Swag, or swagger, one of 
the two (if you've got both, so much the 
better), is what tells in this half of the 
nineteenth century. <A girl’s father may 
have been a ticket-of-leave man, and her 
grandfather a Jew pencil seller in Picca- 
dilly, but it doesn’t matter, so long as she 
has the #n. But, as I was saying, there is 
no use in letting my people know that she 
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saved my life 

“ At the risk of damaging her own good 
name,” the surgeon said, emphatically. 

“Oh! by Jove! No, there can be no 
chance of that. Miss Barham is to be my 
wife.” | | 

“Indeed!” And Mr. Ansdell’s marked 
eyebrows were involuntarily raised, as he 
lingered suggestively on the second syllable 
of the word. 
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“ Yes,” continued the other, on whom 
the peculiar expression that was plainly 
visible on the surgeon’s keen, thoughtful 
face had been entirely thrown away— 
“Yes, and a pretty row there will be about 
it. Il answer for it, when they see her, 
that they won't even allow that she has a 
good feature in her face.” 

“Well, if you'll excuse me (luckily you 
can't knock me down just now), I should 
not say that Miss Barham has many to 
boast of. Nay, hear me out, and don’t get 
into a passion sooner than necessary. Your 
young lady’s face makes a charming Jout 
ensemble. She has wonderful hair,—if you 
call that a feature, which I do not,—and 
eyes which are beyond praise or blame. 
Her complexion is simply perfect, but as 
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to nose and mouth 
‘Oh! hang her nose and mouth ! When 
a woman has such a figure as Miss Bar- 


9 


ham’s 
‘‘She can defy criticism. Granted. But, 
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my dear young friend,” continued the 
shrewd practitioner, and man of the world, 
“fioure and figures are very different 
things, and the first will, I fear, never do 
much towards giving a man a balance at 
his banker’s. Take my advice—the advice 
of an old well-wisher of your family—and 
think twice before you anger them, and 
destroy your own prospects, by marrying a 
But, 


I beg your pardon. I have no right to 


girl without a shillmg, and who 


express an opinion on the subject; nor, in- 
deed, should I have done so, had you not 
broached it first.” 

Having so said, the surgeon waited for a 
few moments, in the vain expectation that 
some conciliatory words (concessions he 
was not weak enough to expect) might, at 
the last moment, drop from his patient’s 
lips. He had known Brian from his boy- 
hood, and a few moments previous reflec- 
tion would have convinced him of the 
worse than uselessness of urging upon 
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him any special line of conduct; while to 
turn him (or rather, to endeavour to do 
so) from the path in which he had an- 
nounced his resolve to tread, was to run 
the risk of exciting him to grievous wrath. 

For the space of half a minute Mr. Ans- 
dell stood, hat in hand, beside the sofa on 
which lay stretched the muscular form of 
the man whom the near approach of death 
had failed, even for a single moment, to 
startle or impress. Then, with a silent 
shake of the hand, he left the room, and, 
whilst descending the: stairs, reflected, not 
without sadness, on the wealth of high 
mental qualities that were rendered nu- 
gatory by one great and overwhelming 
defect. 


Madge received a glad welcome in her 
home, and truly she was rejoiced to find 
herself once more amongst the familiar 
surroundings of the days gone by. EHvery- 
thing was “nice” at Oakden. The home- 
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made butter tasted even fresher and 
sweeter than usual, after the “horrid 
stuff,” compounded of no one could de- 
cide what, which she spread so lightly 
over her toast in York Street. And then 
the freedom! the being able to escape 
into garden, field, or lane, without even 
hat or bonnet, and with the certainty 
of not being startled by the appear- 
ance of aggressive boys, pompous police- 
men, or men and women in a highly un- 
pleasant state of inebriation! And then 
the flowers! the profusion of roses, which, 
though almost scentless, and though their 
own sweet ‘‘time” was over, were, never- 
theless, roses still! The big purple stocks, 
of which her father was so proud, and the 
mignonette borders, from which rose upon 
the August air such delicious waves of 
perfume! Truly, on first returning, 
Madge felt that she could ask no other 
good than calmly in her home to vegetate ; 
and even Cousin Susan’s literary mornings, 
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with Rollin’s ‘Ancient History” for a back- 
bone, and Southey’s ‘‘ Book of the Church” 
as a recreative interlude, were cheerfully, 
and without an inward murmur, daily sub- 
mitted to and gone through. 

It was a pleasant, peaceful time ; and in 
after-years, when Madge had had sad ex- 
periences of the storms of life, and had 
battled as bravely as weak creatures can 
with the fierce assailants which are per- 
mitted (during our hard campaign) to so 
sorely try the metal of our feeble weapons, 
in after-years Madge looked back to 
those few passing weeks—weeks during 
which her existence flowed on so evenly— 
as to a blessed harbour of refuge—one of 
those sunny, land-locked bays, which no 
tempests reach, and where the powers of 
evil hold no sway. 

It is possible that if that quiet time had 
been indefinitely extended—if the total 
absence of exciting pleasures had into 
the shorter days of early October been 
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prolonged, Madge would not have con- 
tinued to be so well contented with the 
occupations of school-teaching, and other 
such-like simple pastimes, which the dearth 
of her accustomed avocations had obliged 
her to institute in their stead. These 
peaceful days, that sped by so swiftly, no 
one more thoroughly enjoyed than did Miss 
de Beauvoir, whose “child” had been re- 
stored to her uninjured—at least, in out- 
ward appearance—by her temporary resi- 
dence with people, and amid surroundings, 
whick might, the old maid had feared, 
have left some faint evidences of the 
girl's ever-to-be-regretted sojourn in York 
Street, upon her mind or tastes. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Margaret had, 
not from any previous plan, but simply 
for the reason that she had never sum- 
moned courage to reveal the truth, kept 
silence as regarded that adventure in Lon- 
don, which, important as it, at the time of 


its occurrence, appeared, was now daily 
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fading more and more into (as its heroine 
hoped, and had almost brought herself to 
believe) the dim and unknown past. She 
had, on her return home, received a short 
and rather characteristic letter from Colo- 
nel Effingham. It was a missive which 
she found it rather difficult to answer, and 
two days had been allowed to elapse before 
she summoned courage to say anything 
approaching to the decisive. The aspira- 
tions of her admirer had been couched in 


this wise : 


‘““T don’t know whether or not I made 
myself thoroughly understood when, last 
Thursday, I asked you to be my wife. If 
I did not, I hope that this time, at least, 
there can be no possibility of a mistake, 
and that you, who I feel as certain as one 
can be of anything in this world, will suit 
me down to the ground—won’t return me 
such an answer as must knock me over, as 


the Irish say, enthirely. Iam quite inde- 
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pendent of my people, for what little tn I 
have is my own, left me by an uncle when 
I was two years old. I hope you won't 
keep me long in suspense, and will believe 
me yours devotedly attached, 

“ BRIAN EFFINGHAM.” 


Not one word (with the exception of 
the two stereotyped ones which formed 
the finale of this somewhat singular epistle) 
was there of love contained in it. The 
only proof of his devotion (and, after all, 
should it not be amongst the most con- 
viocing ones?) lay in the fact that, in 
spite of the many stringent causes which 
existed against the marriage, in spite of 
the arguments of (so-called) common pru- 
dence, and, more than all, notwithstanding 
the habits and character of the man him- 
self, which had ever, till now, seemed an- 
tagonistic to the demands of married life, 
Brian Effingham’s aim and purpose re- 


mained the same. Madge Barham should, 
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even though the whole world were to rise 
up in opposition to his will, become his 
wife. 

It was a strange love-letter, if such it 
could be called, for any girl to receive; 
and perhaps to no young creature, scan- 
ning, line by line, its contents, and allow- 
ing her mind, meanwhile, to dwell upon 
the absent form of the writer, and of the re- 
lation in which he stood (or, rather, wished 
to stand) towards her, could the absence 
of all evidence of sentiment, of tenderness, 
and of sympathy with any feelings, real or 
imagined, of her own, have been so quickly 
and so suggestively apparent. For Madge, 
light-hearted and undemonstrative as it 
was her wont to be, was cursed, in the 
depths of her innermost nature, with such - 
a craving for affection—such a yearning 
to be (if I may be permitted the use of a 
household expression) ‘made much of” in 
return by those to whom her love had 
been given, as seldom fails to ensure a full 
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crop of sorrow for the foolish ones who 
have sown broadcast the winged seeds of 
hope. 

It was on a lovely September morning 
that Madge received her ‘“love-letter.” 
She had been to the village with a mes- 
sage to one of Miss de Beauvoir’s aged 
pensioners, and, chancing to meet the 
postman on her return, she, quite contrary 
to rule (but then even surly pedestrian 
letter-carriers are not always proof against 
the witchery of a fair young woman's eyes 
and tongue), persuaded the said rural 
functionary to put her letters out of his 
safe keeping into hers. 

“Jt is straight again orders, miss, and 
would get me the sack if so be it was 
known,” remarks John Weston, as he re- 
luctantly placed two epistles bearing her 
name and address into Miss Barham’s 
hand. 

“All right, John,” laughs the girl; “J 
won't tell, I promise you, and there’s only 
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Charliekins who could,” patting the head 
of the rough terrier, whose hind feet are 
in the mud of the road, and his fore ones 
scratching (for, dog-like, he is tired of 
standing still) at the skirt of his mistress’s. 
brown holland dress. ‘‘ Charliekins could, 
but he’s a world too honourable to betray 
secrets. Good morning, John; and, if 
ever you should want anything very much 
of mine, I will try and make up my mind 
to give it to you.” 

‘Poor old fellow! he had half a mind 
to take them back again,” soliloquises 
Madge; ‘‘and this one”—turning it over 
in her hand—“‘is from Brian Kfingham— 
from ‘the ruffian,’ as they all call him. I 
wonder why all the dogs like him? Ah! 
but the children don’t! JI heard him 
once swear at a child who was in his 
way, so I think he must be hard—hard ; 
and perhaps even cruel. He is never ill or 
frightened himself, and I cannot imagine 
him as being ever the least pitiful or 
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tender over anyone who happened to be 
sad, or suffering, or nervous.” 

She holds the small, thin letter un- 
opened in her hand; a feeling unreasoned 
upon, and very vaguely felt by herself, 
keeps her fingers from at once breaking 
the seal (Brian has taken especial care to 
preserve the contents of his epistle from 
the prying eyes of the curious), and 
ascertaining with her own eyes what 
“the ruffian” can have to say to her. 

‘It 1s to tell me how he 1s,” she says at 
length to herself. ‘‘ He promised that 1 
should hear.” 

And having so decided, she takes heart 
of grace, and reads—quite composedly ; 
there is not an added flutter at the evenly 
beating heart as she takes in the sober 
sense of her lover’s lines—the business-like 
epistle which he had indited to her. But 
for the difficulty—the “bore,” as I am afraid 
she called it—of answering her lover's 
proposal, the cheery spirits of youth, and 
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the sense of ridicule which was among her 
gifts, would probably have got the better 
of Madge, and a laugh at the oddity of the 
effusion would have been very near her 
lips. But, as I have before said, Brian 
Effingham was in no respect a man to be by 
her, in the least degree, trifled with. To play 
fast and loose—to delay—and any longer 
to temporise might be measures capable of 
successful adoption with other men, but 
Colonel Effingham had obtained over her 
the mastery which a determined will, 
mated to a violent temper, is so frequently 
known not only to obtain, but to hold; and 
Madge literally dared not at once and un- 
mistakably follow the dictates of her own 
feelings, as well as her own judgment, and 
refuse him. 

And therefore she, after a lengthened 
deliberation, wrote as follows: 

‘“‘T was glad of your letter, because your 
writing it shows that you are better; but I 
wish you had not said what you did about 
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wishing me to be your wife, which is only 
a fancy on your part, because of my riding 
well, and all that. From what I have seen, 
I have decided that there are very few men 
who, after just the first, do not more or 
less regret the old days when they were 
free; they have to stay at home and take 
care of what they are about, and then the 
expenses are ten times as great as they 
ever thought they would be. Indeed— 
indeed, dear Colonel Effingham, you had 
much better remain as you are; it 1s good 
of you to wish it, but only think besides, 
how all your people would hate me! If 
they were rude and ill-bred (which you 
told me once that some of your ‘near 
friends’ could be on occasion), I should 
find it very hard to bear. You—I am 
writing now under the supposition, such 
an impossible one! that I should ever be 
Mrs. Brian Effingham—you, I was going 
to say, would never know the extent of my 
sufferings, for I am too great a moral 
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coward not to turn the left cheek of 
patience and good breeding, when the 
right has been buffeted by a rude and 
violent hand; but my life would be a 
miserable one, and, believe me, before very 
long, you too would begin to look upon 
me as an interloper and a mistake. Once 
again—aindeed and in truth, we had better 
remain as we are—firm friends, and no- 
thing more.” | 

Madge was not much easier in her mind 
after writing this letter than she had been 
before. She had said nothing approaching ~ 
to the stern monosyllable, ‘ No,” nor was 
there a word in her short reply which was 
calculated to convey the impression that 
she herself was heart-whole, and that, for 
her own sake, she had urged a prudent 
instead of a reckless course of proceeding. 
It had been, since her return, a source of 
much regret to her that she had not, from 
the beginning of this “ wretchedly trouble- 
some business "—for it was in this fashion 
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that she mentally stigmatized her act of 
courageous self-devotion—listened to the 
advice of her god-mother. 

In our confidential dealings with friends, 
the truth of the proverb, qual n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coite, is often strikingly 
verified, and the evil consequences of 
a first act of lése amitté—in the shape of 
holding back the truth,when that truth was 
loyally due—is frequently made painfully 
apparent. One concealment, even as is the 
case with one falsehood, begets another. 
We dread the sight of our friend’s sad, 
if not reproachful, countenance, when the 
moment for confession arrives; and so, 
putting off from day to day a revelation 
which, at the beginning, would have slipped 
glibly enough from our lips, we too often 
prepare ourselves much trouble in the time 
to come, to say nothing of—in many cases 
—the regrettable loss of the ‘‘ second head,” 
which might be, and, according to the 
homely proverb, zs such a useful adjunct 
to the first. 
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There were times, and they were chiefly 
those when she and Miss de Beauvoir were 
alone together in the pretty sitting-room, 
which the latter, simply for love of Mar- 
garet, had almost begun to feel for as 
towards a home—a home in which the 
interests of her future life, few as they 
were, and all comprised in the future of 
that one young girl, were bound up—there 
were times, I say, when Madge, seated 
there, even as in the old time, before there 
was a secret (one which would cause Cousin 
Susan’s scanty hair to stand erect upon her 
head) between her and her self-constituted 
mentor, would long for courage to tell her 
tale. To do so at “some convenient sea- 
son” she was fully resolved, but when that 
season should arrive, seemed for awhile 
farther off than ever. The matter was, 
however, ere long, taken out of her own 
hands, she being merely a passive instru- 
ment in those of fate. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
MARGARET ROBS THE BIRDS. 


HE O’Reillys had been away at the 
sea-side, and Madge, who, since the 
temporary withdrawal of exciting pleas- 
ures from her daily life, had, as we have 
seen, taken both a real and apparent in- 
terest in the well-being of her humbler 
neighbours, is looking forward with some 
pleasure to the return of their acquaint- 
ances to The Limes. 

“ Perhaps Kathleen and I shall fraternise 
better now that I am driven to be good,’ 
the girl, one sunny day, remarks to her god- 
mother. ‘‘ They were to be at home yester- 
day, I heard, so to-morrow would not be 
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too soon for me to go and see them. And 
now shall we get ready to walk? Charlie 
has been calling us from the garden for 
half an hour and more, and old Peggy will 
be crosser than ever if she does not have 
her red shawl to-day.” 

In ten minutes’ time the two ladies are 
ready, and away across the fields—now ripe, 
and more than ripe, for the sickle—towards 
a green lane, embowered in thickest bram- 
ble bushes, which leads to Peggy’s cottage. 
As they approach it, they see, emerging 
from behind an angle formed by a turn in 
the self-same lane, two other ladies, one of 
whom has the springy step of youth, 
whilst her companion walks wearily, and 
as one whose life’s journey is drawing 
nearer to its close. 

Madge recognizes them at once, and is 
not sorry, for she is desirous of the good 
opinion of her neighbours, that they should 
have ocular demonstration of the fact that 
she had turned over a new leaf, and had 

T2 
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given herself to good works. With smil- 
ing lips, and hand extended, she advances 
towards them; but what is her dismay 
when, instead of a responsive greeting, 
the coldest of fingers are presented to 
her, and an expression not to be mistaken 
—so repellent is it, and so frigid—spreads 
over the countenances of both mother and 
child. For a second, Madge is too entire- 
ly taken by surprise for any reflection on 
the causes of this change to occur to her ; 
but, in another moment, the truth flashes 
across her mind, and she knows the bitter, 
nay, to an untried nature, the agonizing 
truth, that scandal has been busy with her 
name ! 

Not one word did either woman address 
to Madge. A chilling inquiry, to which 
Miss de Beauvoir was called upon to re- 
spond, as to the health of Mrs. Barham, 
alone broke the silence; and then, with a 
polite “good morning” on either side, 
the quartette separated into pairs. 
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For a few moments, Cousin Susan (who, 
dike most reserved and taciturn persons,. 
was a keen observer of passing events,) 
kept silence; a glance, however, at Madge’s 
flushed cheeks and angry eyes, decided 
her to speak. Full sure was she that 
the almost insulting coldness of the two 
ladies towards “her child” had not been 
the offspring of her own imagination. 
Madge, also, had seen, and had been 
wounded by the weapons—always ready 
to a woman’s hand—of slight, and of dis- 
dainful eye-glance. ‘‘ Touch me not, for 
] am holier than thou!” is the unspoken 
adjuration of nine coop untempted women 
out of ten. 

“My dear, what can be the matter with 
the O’Reillys to-day? They were quite 
rude—did you not think so? Not to me, 
but they hardly seemed willing to shake 
hands with you. I had scarcely patience 
to answer Mrs. O’Reilly’s questions.” 

So speaks, in her haste, the excellent 
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woman who, if she could have guessed the 
truth—namely, that she was with every 
word turning a dagger in a smarting 
wound—would have held her peace, and 
trusted to the chapter of accidents for the 
revelation of the mystery. 

Madge’s impetuous answer fills her with 
consternation. 

“Horrid women! They are not worth 
thinking about,” she exclaims. ‘‘ Yes, of 
course I saw it. They could not have 
held back more if my hand had literally 
been pitch. And it isn’t, Cousin Susan,” 
the girl adds, pitifully. ‘‘ /ndeed it is not. 
I have done nothing really wrong, but 
they have heard things, I suppose—people 
have talked, and invented, and—. Oh, 
well, it does not much matter—as long as 
one’s own conscience is clear. What 
ought one to care if all the world turns 
cold and cruel ?” 

The words are brave words, but the voice 
which utters them trembles, and tears 
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have risen to the sweet blue eyes, which 
are turned appealingly to the friend—a 
helpless woman like herself—who stands 
nervously waiting for what she dreads 
may come. For Madge’s answer has 
proved that there have been “things” 
in her young life on which the scandal- 
mongers of the world may lay hold, and 
turn them to her disadvantage. 

‘My love,” the old maid very tenderly 
begins, “I will not say to you again what 
I did many weeks ago, when you, as now, 
over-rated your girlish courage, and im- 
agined that you could bear, without feel- 
ing them, the affronts and insults which—” 

‘Oh, Cousin Susan !” the girl breaks in, 
excitedly, ‘‘ please do not go on hke this ; 
it 18 because I feared you would that I 
have not told you everything long ago—I 


know it all so well ” and she walks on 


with such impatient footsteps that Miss de 
Beauvoir almost fears it is the child’s wish 
to leave her far behind. But this is far 
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from Madge’s intention; her mind is re- 
lieved by the certainty which row exists, 
that in a few minutes there will be a sharer 
in her secret—one, too, who, knowing the 
worst, will, of a certainty, not condemn 
her utterly. 

And so, in hurried language, but with 
entire truthfulness, she pours out her 
tale; and Cousin Susan, with her thin 
cheeks flushed, and pale eyes protruding, 
nervously takes in, and mentally comments 
on, every eagerly-spoken word. She had 
never suspected the girl of worse than 
thoughtlessness, but she is glad to find that 
even for that crime there is to be found in 
this case an excuse, and it is, therefore, 
with comforting words that she almost 
absolves her penitent. 

‘Could I—could you—could anyone 
have done otherwise?” asks Madge, impa- 
tiently, and after she has paused a moment: 
for Miss de Beauvoir's reply. 

‘Perhaps not, my love,” sighs her com- 
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panion; ‘“‘but then you must remember 
that Colonel Effingham ought not to have 
been there—I mean at Mrs. Cowper's 
house—at all.” 

‘‘ And if he had not been there he would 
have gone somewhere else, and probably 
have been killed,” Madge says, irrelevantly, 
‘so [am glad he did come to York Street.” 

Again Cousin Susan heaves a regretful 
sigh. 

‘At any rate, dear Madge,” she says, 
‘you must, I think, allow that you ought 
not to have gone to his house that second 
time ; surely your own sense of decorum 
ought to have told you how wrong that 
was.” 

‘Well, it did,” the girl reluctantly says ; 
“but, you see, I had promised, and we are 
commanded, you know, to keep a promise, 
‘even though it be to our own hindrance.’ 
Perhaps, though,” she adds, herinnate rever- 
ence for truth urging her to entire frank- 


ness, “I might not have been so ready to ~ 
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go, if the doing so had been disagreeable 
to me; but I really did wish very much to 
see if Brian—Colonel Effingham, I mean— 
were alive or dead.” 

“ And yet you have refused him! After 
risking your life, your reputation, your 
chance of future establishment ‘e 

“Now, Cousin Susan, you must not talk 
about that—and in such a business-like way, 
too—to me. How often have you told me 
that we never ought to let our thoughts 
dwell upon ‘establishing’ ourselves! Of 
course they do; it would be difficult to 
help it, but as to allowing our hopes of 
one day having a home, and a husband of 


one’s own, to interfere with the absolute 
duty of saving a human life, I only hope 
that I should never be so wicked.” 

‘* My dear, I never accused you of such 
a thing, so you need not be so terribly 
impetuous.” 

“Yes, I need, because you do not seem 
to think that there is enough excuse for 
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what I did. It may be cowardice, selfish- 
ness too, perhaps—call it what you will,— 
but I do not think that I could bear to 
live, if there dwelt upon my mind the 
faintest notion that I had involuntarily 
been either the remotest cause of another 
person’s death, or that, by reason of some 
failure or negligence on my part, a fellow- 
creature had endured suffering which 
otherwise he might have been spared. 

‘‘The feeling would certainly be a pain- 
ful one, but still, if £ had been at your 
elbow——” 

“You would have said, ‘Go with him. 
Do not let an apparently dying man wan- 
der alone through the London streets.’ 
The meeting with Mr. Malony was, of 
course, unfortunate. But for that no one 
need ever have known that I was in the 
cab.” 

Miss de Beauvoir shakes her head sen- 
tentiously. 

“Do not think it. Everything that we 
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do is sooner or later brought to light. 
The ‘birds of the air,’ which, as Kine 
Solomon tells us, ‘carried the matter’ in 
his time, are at their busy work still. ‘A 
little bird told me,’ answers the gossip- 
monger, when she does not choose, or 
possibly does not dare, to give her au- 
thority for the piece of news (little ap- 
preciated, as a rule, if it does not go 
towards the slaying of a reputation) to 
which she has just given voice. But tell 
me, dear Madge—for that, after all, is the 
most important of the subjects which we 
have to discuss—how do matters stand be- 
tween you and the man on whose shoulders 
you have laid this heavy obligation? I 
fear—I cannot help it—that you have 
been adopting half measures, and have not 
had the courage to say ‘No’ decisively, 
so that Colonel Effingham, by gently bid- 
ing his time, may have his way at last.” 

It is a very anxious elderly face that 
peers into the fresh one above her. 
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The girl’s height, although scarcely above: 
the average of her sex, enables her to. 
‘look superior down”’ upon the small old 
maid, who, partly on that account, so great-. 
ly admires the external merits of her adopt- 
ed child—the child whose wilfulness and’ 
vanity, whose want of moral courage, and 
absence of the power of self-government, 
keep the excellent woman in a continual 
fear of anxiety. “It beimg, as she had 
often been known to say, “so very difficult. 
_ to surmise what Margaret might be doing: 
next.” 

At the present moment the tall girl 1s. 
standing in front of a barberry bush, and. 
is plucking, with an absent hand, the coral- 
like fruit, which hangs within her reach. 
Berry after berry finds its way to the soft 
crimson lips, and Madge—so occupied 1s. 
her mind with the graver interests of life— 
is totally unconscious of her own school- 
girl-like proceedings. 

Miss de Beauvoir’s voice, and touch 
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upon her arm, at length arouse her from 
her reverie. 

“My dear Madge, you cannot spend the 
whole morning eating barberries,” says the 
hitherto patient woman. ‘I do not wish 
to force your confidence, but, whether you 
are inclined to give it or not, J should 
recommend an abstinence from any more 
of those nasty sour red things. Why, you 
must have devoured a dozen of them, at 
least.” 

‘“Have 1? What a shame to rob the 
birds !” laughs the girl, nervously. ‘I was 
thinking of something else, Cousin Susan. 
Thinking whether it would not be better 
for me to marry Colonel Effingham, after 
all. You see it must have got about that 
I—well, that I was seen alone with him. 
And it zs true—I cannot deny it—that I 
cannot bear being slighted, and spoken 


” 


evil of. Now, if I were his wife 
“But, my dear, if you have refused 
him——” And Cousin Susan’s eyes opened 
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to their widest, as she made the all-im- 
portant suggestion. | 

“ But I have not—at least, not exactly. 
I said it was foolish to wish it, that I had 
no money, and that all his people (who are 
worldly to the backbone, but I did not 
write that to him) would hate me, if he 
were to force me upon them. He may, 
after this, press the question again, and, if 
he does, I shall not be able to help myself. 
I must answer that I consent to be his 
wife.” | 

‘And without loving him ? Oh! Madge, 
is not the thought an awful one?” 

“Very; but gue fare? The storm has 
been sown (not altogether by me this 
time), and the whirlwind, in the shape 
of Colonel Brian Effingham, has to be 
reaped.” 

‘But you will not be ina hurry? You 
will wait to see if it is really true that— 
that ——” 

“That the neighbourhood has decided 
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to cut me? Well, no. I hardly think 
that would be pleasant forecasting. How- 
ever, I may be reckoning without mine 
host; the part of Hamlet ”—this with a 
something of bitterness in her tone— 
‘‘may be left out. There is still a chance 
for me: my pretendant may take my ‘ No’ 
for an answer; and if so, I must, dear 
cousin,” drawing the old maid’s arm affec- 
tionately through her own, “do what so 
many weak creatures have done before me, 


namely, fight the battle of life—alone.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SHORT TRIUMPH. 


HE days roll on swiftly when unmark- 
ed by any striking event. It is a 
‘““way they have;” whereas, if we crowd 
action into time, how slowly the wheels of 
the old chariot drag their slow length 
along! Madge has heard nothing, either 
of or from her eccentric lover; and, now 
that there seems a certain amount of 
probability that he has at last desisted 
from his pursuit of her, the girl scarcely 
understands whether regret or a sense of 
relief is uppermost in her mind. It is 
certainly not agreeable to be forgotten, 
and the being “left alone” by one whose 
VOL. I. U 
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devotions had been so unflaggingly paid 
at her shrine, causes the deserted idol to 
sometimes feel both sad and solitary on 
her pedestal. 

The case, however, is not—or rather, 
would not be, save for collateral circum- 
stances—a serious one. Madge, being still 
in her teens, feels very unlike being doomed 
to old-maidism, and is quite ready and 
willing to accept of any mild amusements 
which may chance to come in her way. 
Naturally, she would prefer excitement. 
Her temperament is an eager one. It is 
her habit—one which from a child has 
earned for her reproof—to do everything 
she attempted, at racing pace; and this 
being so, it almost necessarily follows that 
what she undertakes to do 1s seldom very 
effectually performed. | 

Although the daughter of unaspiring and 
common-place parents, Margaret is both 
ambitious and, to a certain degree, 
“singular.” Thatis to say, the reverse of 


————ay 
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common-place, and endowed with mental 
qualities which are decidedly above the 
average. Itis part of her nature, and, it 
must be owned, an important part thereof, 
to hate living in a groove. “I can’t get 
out,” is the mental cry—pitiful as ever poor 
starling uttered—of wilful, bright Madge 
Barham; and it was this very restlessness 
which, in a great measure, brought upon her 
the especially large share of life’s cares and 
sorrows which it fell to her lot to undergo. 

The eager desire to be “ first” is of all 
things the most likely to lead a pretty, 


lively girl into the grave sin of coquetry, 


and the extent to which this sin entails upon 
the one who is guilty thereof, the malice and 
uncharitableness of her female friends (?) 
and neighbours is, as the Americans say, 
a ‘‘caution.” This girl—as we know— 
has, unfortunately, neither cared nor heed- 
ed, that so it has been; ignoring the fact 
that the prejudice formed against her by 
the ladies—married as well as single— 
U2 
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(who resent her popularity with men, and 
more than hint that there must be some- 
thing not quite “nice” about Miss Mar- 
garet Barham) grows every day in strength 
and magnitude. 

It unfortunately (fortunately, though, in 
Margaret’s opinion) happened that some 
“amateur” theatricals were at this time 
got up by a squadron of a Cavalry regiment 
quartered some twenty miles from Oakden. 
Margaret Barham, as was well known, both 
in the county and beyond it, possessed a 
natural gift for acting; and, therefore, by 
the aid of common acquaintances, and by 
an expenditure of zeal and good manage- 
ment, which in a better cause might 
have been invaluable, her services were 
brought into requisition. And right well, 
notwithstanding the anger and pain which 
the conduct of the O’Reillys had caused 
her, did the thoughtless demovselle enjoy 
her triumph,—for it was in its way a 
triumph. Plaudits, to say nothing of 
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| bouquets of richest hot-house flowers, 
were showered upon and at her; the wo- 
men, one and all, looked daggers, and 
every dragoon, middle-aged as well as 
young, was at her feet. 

The next day Margaret brought back 
hampers full of lovely flowers to Oak- 
den. 

“Take care of them, mother,” she said, 
‘“‘and some of the best of them will do for 
the Archery Féte. The Blairholme girls 
looked very cross at me yesterday, and I 
wish the Archery meeting was to be held 
anywhere else; but, after all, what can 
they do? and I have too strong a back (as 
the Irish call having plenty of friends to 
stand up for them) to mind if they are 
rude.” 

‘But what makes you think it possible 
they will be so?” quiet Mrs. Barham asks, 
‘they look like nice girls.” 

“Oh, very,” Madge puts in, sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘ especially Alice, who, because she 
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has heard men say that I can ride, hates me 
with a deadly hatred.” 

“Tt is a pity, my dear, that you make 
enemies,” Mrs. Barham says; ‘‘some day 
I fear that you will repent doimg so. 
When I was your age, I should have been 
very much surprised, and greatly grieved 
as well, if I could have brought myself 
even to fancy that I was disliked.” 

‘“‘ Dear mother!” Madge says, affection- 
ately, as she kisses the pale cheek which 
is bending over some useful work, ‘‘as if 
anyone—the greatest fiend, or—or—the 
most spiteful woman that ever breathed, 
could bring him or herself to dislike you! 
And now I must see to my dress, for I mean 
to look my best, and perhaps, too, make 
progress in a fine scheme which I have 
in hand.” | 

‘‘ And that is es 

“To marry the Colonel of the regi- 


ment—such a nice, shiny, bald-headed old 
fellow ; you would quite love him, mother, 
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he was so civil to all the ugly girls! He is 
six feet four, if he is an inch, and I should 
be ‘ Madame la Colonelle,’ with the sentries 
presenting arms to me, as I saw they did 
to the Major’s wife !” 

“And this is the height of your ambi- 
tion, foolish child, to marry a bald-headed 
old fellow, and travel about with the 
regiment ?” 

‘‘Qne might do worse,” muses Madge. 
‘But no, on second thoughts I should not 
care to be a soldier's wife. Itis only war 
—only fighting that can make a soldier's 
profession either grand or manly ; and then 
the alternative! The terror for the safety 
of the man you love—the constant alarm, 
the pity—oh! the deep, deep pity 1 should 
feel for the wounded writhing in the agonies 
which some man or woman’s insane ambi- 
tion had brought upon their unoffending 
heads! No, no, mother dear, of all the 
professions which (the at present myth) 
my future husband may have chosen, I 
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only hope and trust that it may not be 
that of man-at-arms to Her Majesty the 
Queen.” 

Poor Mrs. Barham, who is_ usefully 
employed in mending a table-cloth, sighs 
wearily as her little understood daughter 
leaves her. Not more surprise did the 
honest mother duck experience, when she 
found she had hatched a rara avis, than did 
this worthy woman feel each time that 
Margaret gave tokens of the nature that 
was in her. A troublesome nature, truly, 
and one hard to keep in subjection, as Mrs. 
Barham had more than once found to her 
cost ; for Madge’s political opinions were 
ultra-liberal, and as the County gentlemen 
whom she insisted on endeavouring to en- 
lighten, held for the most part precisely 
contrary opinions, it followed that grey 
heads and greyer beards were shaken re- 
provingly when the girl’s “levelling tenets” 
became subjects of discussion; and when 


Mrs. Barham—a born peace-maker—had 
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to throw, as best she could, oil upon the 
troubled waters. 

It is by the Blairholme family, more than 
all the rest of their country neighbours, 
that Madge is held in reprobation. They 
live at their own country place, by name 
Thornlees, and are well born, at least, if 
not especially well-bred. They have two 
girls, the eldest an heiress, 16 is supposed, 
of the small property which the old man, 
who for many years has laboured under the 
error of mistaking his capital for his 
income, will leave behind him. They are 
neither remarkable for plainness or the 
contrary, are given to quarrelling amongst 
themselves, but are all of one and the 
same opinion in one respect—and that 
respect is that Madge Barham must posi- 
tively be “ put down.” 

There is one especial root of bitterness 
which, in common with well-nigh all the 
dwellers in Foxfordshire, the Blairholmes 
are obliged to gnaw. And this root is the 
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insolence to which, from the great lady of 
the neighbourhood, the Countess of Tad- 
caster, they find themselves, in a manner, 
compelled to submit. 

Lady Tadcaster, who has risen from the 
ranks of the people, retains not a little of 
the behaviour and modes of speech to 
which she was in a manner born. She is 
purse-proud, rank-proud, and—for she is 
rather a clever woman—there is not want- 
ing an offensively manifest pride in the 
intellectual gifts which have been given 
to her to make the mostof. Her husband, 
who is Lord-lieutenant of the county, owns 
such an extent of acreage in parks and 
pleasure-grounds as would suffice to make 
blessed cottage homes for hundreds. He, 
though rather above the average man in 
intellect and capacity, is completely ruled 
by his wife—a circumstance which 1s the 
more to be regretted, as Lord Tadcaster 
(who is ultra-Conservative in _ politics) 
holds a high Ministerial office, and would 


= 
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be far more likely to act with tact and 
wisdom, were there no such individual as 
the Countess in existence. 

Meanwhile her Ladyship—a living exem- 
plification of the truth of the old proverb, 
regarding the lengths to which a certain 
wicked one who has been raised from 
‘‘Shanks’ mare” to the honour of bestriding 
areal four-footed beast of burden, will go— 
almost literally “‘ queens it” in the County 
where her husband’s estates lie. Tadlands 
House is a magnificent old place, and had 
been renowned for ages for the princely 
hospitality, as well as for the gracious 
kindliness of its owners. But ‘‘other times, 
other manners.” The Earl’s blue blood 
ran free from any mixture of plebeian stain, 
and in his case, it—according to the pro- 
verb—ne mentait pas. My lady’s, on the 
contrary, could boast of no such purity. 
Her father’s father had been—so said the 
world—a dentist, and her mother’s an al- 
derman of London City. Be this, however, 
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as it may, certain it is that never was 
great lady who so little understood the 
duties of a chdtelaine. | 
Once a year a great omnium gatherume 
from all parts of the county, and also from 
the large towns, was bidden to Tadlands. 
The invitations were sent out a month 
before, and were—at least, so said Mar- 
garet—considered, by most of those who 
were bidden, in the light of royal commands. 
** Unless they were bed-ridden,” the girl 
was wont to declare, ‘‘ there is not a man 
or woman who would stay away. It never 
seems to occur to any of you,” she, in her 
impatience at what she called the wretched 
flunkeyism of Lady Tadcaster’s ‘‘ followers,” 
would urge, “how horribly you are being 
insulted. No power onearth would induce 
me (as a sort of back-stairs acquaintance, 
indeed !) to set foot in her house, and I 
have made my people feel the same. Why 
does she not treat you as her equals? 
I wonder she does not mention on the 
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cards how you are to be dressed, and 
whether you are to be ‘low-necked’ or 
‘high.’ Not a civil visit does Lady T. ever 
pay to anyone, yet you all go to her balls, 
and on the following day gratefully leave 
a card, as thanks for favours received.” 

It is in vain that Madge enlarges to her 


- intimates on the impertinence, the “vulgar 


insolence,” of a woman who expects you 
to visit at her house, when she does not 
even go through the ceremony of leaving, 
in return, a piece of paper at your door. _ 

‘But it 1s your own faults for being 
mean enough to be seen there,” the girl, 
in a passion, had been known to say. ‘‘If 
everyone in the County were to determine 
—as I do—to stay away, the woman would | 
soon come to her senses; or, if she did not, 
you would all be the better for the com- 
fortable consciousness of not having, in 
this instance at least, ‘ eaten dirt.’” 

The refusal of her invitation by the 
Barham family was very soon, by Lady 
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Tadcaster, attributed to its true cause; 
her eldest son’s tutor, Mr. Denham, was a 
free-spoken man, well-read, agreeable, and 
clever, and it was by him that she was 
informed why the prettiest girl in the 
neighbourhood voluntarily abstained from 
partaking in one of the pleasures which, 
by the young, are valued most. Lady 
Tadcaster’s first feeling was one of admira- 
tion, her next of anger, and her third— 
which abided—one of unmitigated hate. 
And this being so, it may be readily 
imagined that, when fell whispers regard- 
ing the brave girl’s repute reached her 
ladyship’s ears, there arose within her 
breast a silent song of joy and triumph. 
The tale that Miss Barham had been 
seen alone with ‘‘ the ruffian ” in his cabrio- 
let lost nothing in the telling. Not inten- 
tionally, perhaps, were scraps of added 
broderie tacked on to it, but the result 
remained the same, and Madge, guiltless 
of aught save girlish imprudence, was 


ON 
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condemned as one lost to shame, to mai- 
denhood, and to virtue. 

It unfortunately chanced that the only 
house in Foxfordshire, which Lady Tad- 
caster ever condescended to honour with 
her presence, was Thornlees. Mrs. Blair- 
holme could boast of a not distant relation- 
ship with the Countess’s family (one which, 
had the great lady remained ‘“ Miss Robson,” 
would probably have lain amongst things 
forgotten), and the ennobled plebeian, to 
whom the power of patronage, and the 
acceptance of adulation, were dear, did 
not, as I have said, altogether refrain from 
honouring her relation’s far humbler home 
with the gracious light of her countenance. 
Her visits had, however, hitherto been 
made on strictly private occasions; Mrs. 
Blairholme and her daughters could enjoy 
the proud pleasures of talking of the 
“calls” of their cousin at Thornlees—of 
repeating the pzquanie things that she had 
said, and of describing the silks and velvets 
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with which her person had been decorated ; 
and this in itself was a boon not to be lightly 
appreciated; but, alas! never as yet had 
Foxfordshire been enabled to see with its 
own eyes, and judge with its own under- 
standing, of the closeness of kinship which, 
between the Blairholmes of Thornlees and 
the great lady of Tadlands, actually ex- 
isted.. Many a time and often had the 
former entreated, almost on bended knee, 
the favour of an “appearance” put in, for 
ever so short a time at the Archery meet- 
ing at Thornlees. Lady Tadcaster had 
hitherto proved invulnerable to supplica- 
tion, and her discomfited relatives had 
begun, in despair of success, to give up all 
hopes of ever being able to parade her 
august ladyship as one of themselves, 
when the latter suddenly signified her 
gracious intention of being present at the 
Archery meeting which, on the coming 
month of September, was to take place at 


Thornlees. 
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To describe the delight of this highly- 
favoured family would be impossible ; their 
spirits rose to fever heat, and the success 
of the entertainment (provided always that 
the weather would only be fine) seemed to 
them assured. Only the old man grumbled. 
Lady Tadcaster was no favourite of his; 
she mumbled up her words, he said, when 
she spoke, and if it happened that they 
could not be heard distinctly, she was not 
well-bred enough to repeat them. 

“T have heard,” put in Madge (who 
happened on the occasion when this re- 
mark was made, to be dining with her 
parents at Thornlees), “that when Lord 
Tadcaster, who, you know, is rather deaf, 
begs meekly to have a sentence of hers 
repeated, she does so in a tone of voice so 
loud and ringing that it might be heard a 
quarter of a mile off.” 

‘Quite true, and it is rather a shame. 
Hard upon the old fellow, you know,” con- 
tinued Madge’s right hand neighbour, a 
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very young man of ‘good family,” who 
was being ‘‘crammed” (after the fashion 
of a Christmas turkey) for an Army ex- 
amination, and was a not unfrequent 
guest at Tadlands. “I was still more 
sorry for him though, one evening, when 
he could not—try what he would— 
get her to repeat what she had said. 
They did not think that anyone was 
within hearing, but I beard him say, so 
meekly, ‘I cannot help it, my dear. It is 
my misfortune, not my fault, that I am 
hard of hearing ;’ and then he sighed, poor 
old fellow, as if he felt that the load he 
had to carry was a heavy one indeed.” 

But the old squire’s absence of partici- 
pation in his family’s delight was not only 
caused by the lapses in good breeding, 
from which, on Lady Tadcaster’s part, he 
had occasionally suffered. He knew— 
none better—that the cost of the enter- 
tainment would be at least doubled by the 
act of condescension which caused his 
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womankind to well-nigh “ lose their heads ” 
with joy. What was good enough, and 
more than good enough, for their 
“ordinary” guests, was of the kind of 
which his wife and daughters would speak 
contemptuously, as not fit indeed ! 


“To set before a Queen ;” 


whilst even the village “band,” as well as 
certain of the humbler uninvited, would 
(the straightforward, but crabbed-tempered 
old man, felt inwardly convinced) be in 
one case exchanged, and in the other at- 
tempted to be kept away, because of the 
expected presence in his house of Mrs. 
Blairholme’s grand relation. More than 
once had he put to his wife the leading 
question, “‘ What the d 
come?” But no answer was forthcoming. 
Mrs. Blairholme had, like the rest of the 
world, listened to the ugly tales which 


1 makes her 


were afloat regarding that ‘fast girl, Mar- 
garet Barham,” but it had not occurred to 
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her to guess that the great Lady Tad- 
caster’s purpose in coming to the Archery 
meeting was to put the seal of her dis- 
approbation upon the delinquent. 


| - END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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